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CHARLES DARWIN. 


If history be, as Emerson says, simply a collection of biog- 
raphies, then these volumes* constitute one of the most 
interesting chapters of history that have recently appeared. 
No man in our times has had a wider celebrity than Darwin, 
or has more thoroughly aroused the activities of the human 
mind. A large proportion of the scientific world have 
accorded him a place among the great discoverers, the 
great leaders of science. He has unquestionably given a 
stimulus to the study of zodlogy and botany, which has 
produced a rapid and healthy growth of those sciences. 
He has been granted an honorable sepulture in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. His good fortune has followed him after death, 
giving him a biographer thoroughly acquainted with his 
habits of thought and action, and possessed of sufficient 
literary and artistic skill to present us his father’s portrait 
in a very acceptable manner. The portrait itself is attrac- 
tive and even fascinating: it shows us a man of great powers 
and great attainments, retaining a modest simplicity; patient 
and indefatigable in labor, patient also under protracted suf- 
fering; kind-hearted, affectionate, truthful and honest; a 
man whom it is impossible not to love. In reading this 
biography, we have learned why Agassiz, who both publicly 





* The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, including an Autobiographical Chap- 
ter. Edited by his son, Francis Darwin. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. 2 vols. 
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and privately expressed strongly his dissent from Darwin’s 
theories, always spoke of the man himself with the warm- 
est enthusiasm. He not only recognized Darwin’s valuable 
special contributions to geology and zodlogy, but the charm 
of his personal character. When we landed near the east- 
ern end of the Straits of Magellan, and found there a pond 
of salt water, twenty-five fathoms above the sea, but con- 
taining the same animals as those then living on the coast, 
the chief pleasure to Agassiz seemed to be that it showed 
Darwin’s view of the recent elevation of the Patagonian 
plains to be correct. Throughout all the voyage of the 
“ Hassler,” it seemed to please him when we found any 
confirmation of Darwin’s observations, and to give him pain 
when our results differed from his. It is pleasant to learn 
(vol. ii. 11) that Darwin’s “cordial feelings towards the great 
American naturalist remained strong to the end of his life.” 
One might fear that his feelings had been chilled by the 
absurd misunderstandings and consequent misrepresenta- 
tions of Agassiz made to him (e.g., vol. ii. 152). 

It is this exceptionally high moral as well as scientific 
character of the man, conjoined with his wonderful industry 
in scientific labor, with the fascinating character of his spec- 
ulations, and with the remarkable universality of his fame, 
that justifies his son in the minuteness of the biography 
before us. We have here Darwin’s opinions, not only on 
science, but on almost every conceivable subject, and all 
the details of his daily life, down to the very tones of his 
voice as he spoke to his dog; and we find ourselves inter- 
ested and charmed by it all. Of course, the biographer, 
being a loving son, cannot be absolutely impartial; but he 
succeeds remarkably well in the attempt to describe his 
father for us with scientific conscientiousness. The vol- 
umes give us Darwin’s life and character with as much 
accuracy as the photographs by which it is illustrated give 
us his personal appearance. 

One who is thoroughly familiar with the writings of the 
grandfather Erasmus is constantly reminded of points of 
similarity to him in the grandson, which neither Darwin 
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nor his biographer appears to see. One of these points of 
resemblance is the exuberance of his fancy in theorizing, 
which the biographer thinks he kept in check much better 
than his grandfather; but upon that point there may be dif- 
ferences of opinion. Another is his desire to exalt plants to 
a relationship to animals (vol. ii. 506); another, his peculiar 
view of music (vol. ii. 364),— that its expression is not the 
same to all hearers, but depends upon individual personal 
association of ideas. In the beginning of his speculations 
upon the origin of species, as shown by his note-book of 
1837 (vol. i. 371), he appears to attach importance to an 
idea which was unquestionably at the foundation of his 
grandfather’s speculations; namely, that it was a more sim- 
ple and sublime conception of creation to suppose that the 
earliest animals were endowed with capacity to develop into 
a multitude of species. This is the grand a priori concep- 
tion which, in various branches of science and philosophy, 
goes under various names, such as the law of parsimony, 
Occam’s razor, and the principle of the least action. In 
mathematics and physics, it has proved, as announced by 
Maupertuis, a veritable horn of plenty. But Darwin after- 
wards receded from this strong foundation of his grand- 
father, to build on what he fancies to be inductive reason- 
ing. He has therein, in our judgment, knocked away a 
granite underpinning, in order to build upon brush-wood. 
In his own comment upon ths Zodnomia, he complains that 
there is too much theory there in proportion to the facts; 
and he has evidently endeavored, in his own scientific labor, 
to avoid this error by careful multitudinous observations of 
nature and by careful examination of the observations of 
other men. 

But, for satisfactory scientific induction, the facts must 
not only be abundant, they must be pertinent to the theory 
which we would induce. The great Balaam of the inductive 
sciences gives, at the end of the Novum Organon, a notable 
example of how induction should not be practised, drawing 
a true theory of the nature of heat from a multitude of 
phenomena, in many of which heat, in the true sense of the 
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term, played no part whatever. It is true that Darwin 
introduces and uses, in his theory of the origin of species 
and of the descent of man, a myriad times as many facts as 
those which are quoted in the Zodénomia and the Phytologia ; 
but the great question is, What is the bearing of the facts? 
To many specialists in the biological sciences, they all seem 
to confirm Darwin’s theories. And if we could accept that 
remarkable definition of truth given, about a dozen years 
ago, by a vice-president of the Royal Society,— that truth is 
the opinion of the majority of those qualified to judge,— we 
might be compelled to say that the facts did bear out Dar- 
win’s inferences; but, for our part, we have never been able 
to accept that definition of truth, and we must still retain 
the liberty of judging for ourselves whether the arguments 
set before us are sound. Of course, we yield to the testi- 
mony of observers as to the existence of the facts; but, when 
they argue from the facts, they appeal to us to judge of the 
strength of the argument, and imply that we have the ability 
to do so. 

Let us take then, for example, the argument drawn from 
the variation of domesticated plants and animals. Soon 
after the publication of Darwin’s volume upon that subject, 
we met a farmer, a very intelligent man, entirely without 
theological prejudices, who of his own accord spoke of the 
book as exceedingly unsatisfactory. It was, he said, very 
interesting; but he did not see that it bore at all upon the 
question of the origin of species, because the variations 
spoken of had no similarity, as far as he could see, to the 
differences between species. -The fragments of a fantail or 
pouter pigeon’s bones would say, to a man like Jeffries 
Wyman, exactly the same thing as the bones of an ordinary 
pigeon. In natural species, the difference extends to the 
minutie, so that the smallest fragment of the solid frame 
tells the story of its origin. Darwin himself argues, when 
speaking against any deduction from a monstrosity in Be- 
gonia, that the monstrous Begonia would in all its details be 
Begonia (vol. ii. 70). In another letter, he says that we 
ought not to expect the same differences under domestica- 
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tion that we find in nature. But of course he admits some 
of the same kind of differences, else his argument from vari- 
ation under domestication would not apply at all to bis 
grand theories. And if variation under cultivation has any 
bearing at all upon the question of the origin of species, 
then it seems to us that Alphonse de Candolle’s researches 
into the origin of cultivated plants tell very strongly 
against Darwin’s views. De Candolle is an adherent to 
Darwin’s theory, and yet, after a very careful examination, 
admits that the forms anterior to cultivation have commonly 
remained, side by side with those which cultivators em- 
ployed and propagated, from century to century, so that of 
two hundred and forty-seven species, belonging to fifty-one 
different families, not one species can be shown to have been 
permanently altered, sufficiently to disguise its specific char- 
acter, by a cultivation of even four thousand years. 

If we understand the arguments by which Darwin and 
his followers attempt to show the common origin of various 
species, and to prove that the differences between them have 
been produced by the process of insensible variations and 
the survival of the forms best adapted to victory in the 
struggle for life, they are built chiefly upon four series of 
facts: First, that there are analogies and homologies common 
to organic beings; and these analogies and homologies are 
found in the minute details of organized structures. Organic 
nature has a unity more complex than that arising from the 
mere fact of both vegetables and animals being composed of 
cells. To take an extreme case, there are particulars in 
which even the fungus and the alga constituting a lichen 
are similar to human beings. Secondly, all species are sub- 
ject to variation, and some of them to great variations, so 
that very frequently, between allied species, a series of 
specimens may be arranged in such a manner that it would 
be difficult to decide at what point the one species begins 
and the other ends. With the majority of writers who ad- 
vocate Darwin’s theory, this second series of facts is dwelt 
upon as though it were their main reliance. Thirdly, in the 
successive geological ages there appears to have been a suc- 
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cession of species in a regular progression, so that, as in the 
celebrated case of Agassiz before the British Association, a 
man well acquainted with the fossils of two different layers 
could predict what would be found in the intermediate layer. 
Fourthly, there is in the development of any embryo, in the 
egg, a certain analogy in the successive forms which it as- 
sumes to the succession of species in the geologic periods 
and to the various forms of the division of the animal king- 
dom to which the embryo belongs. This analogy of embry- 
onic growth to the series of species and genera is a strong 
point with Darwin himself, and he insists upon it that it 
should never be lost sight of. There are also a great many 
facts, which are appealed to in evidence of his theories, 
which are not capable of being arranged under either of 
these four heads. 

The Darwinian inference from these facts is that species 
have always been evolved from preceding species by a grad- 
ual variation in every direction, giving to certain individ- 
uals, from time to time, some peculiar advantage over their 
fellows in the struggle for life. Darwin does not admit the 
probability of there ever having been sudden changes, such 
as frequently occur (as “sporting” ) under cultivation; nor 
does he admit the probability that Asa Gray’s view is cor- 
rect, that the variation and survival have been in predeter- 
mined lines. According to the true Darwinian doctrine, the 
progress must be exceedingly slow, the variation in all con- 
ceivable directions, and the lines determined altogether by 
the superior adaptation of one form over another to the par- 
ticular circumstances of the position. Any writer who can- 
not see that the facts adduced bear out this inference is 
usually spoken of in uncomplimentary terms, as being either 
blind or unwilling to see. The very heat which is engen- 
dered in this discussion is an indication that the evidence is 
not overwhelming. To us there are two facts which seem 
never to have been fairly considered in the controversy. 
One is that which is stated so strongly by De Candolle: that 
cultivation for four thousand years has not produced any 
difference like the difference of species. De Candolle, it is 
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true, escapes the force of his conclusions by a process which, 
with all respect to him, we must say, if we may use Dar- 
win’s own jocose expression, seems “wriggling.” He says 
that his facts may be explained in two ways. The first 
is that four thousand years is too short a time. When 
Agassiz showed how long the coral-builders in Florida had 
been unchanged, and playfully referred to Chamisso’s man 
with a queue, the answer was ready,—that that kind of 
creature was peculiarly invariable in its forms. But here 
De Candolle examines two hundred and forty-seven species, 
belonging to fifty-one different families, and they all seem 
invariable in their forms, as far back as human experience 
goes. His second mode of escape from the force of his own 
conclusions is that the seeds of cultivated plants are contin- 
ually dispersed, and that, mingling with the truly wild con- 
geners, they keep up a similarity which might otherwise 
have been destroyed. This seems to us equivalent to deny- 
ing the value of his own careful investigations, and also to 
forgetting that it invalidates the very testimony by which 
he has shown the antiquity of the cultivated plant. 

The other great fact which does not appear to us to be 
fairly considered is the nature of the geological record. We 
cannot learn that any advocate of the views of Darwin and 
Wallace pretends that there is any record whatever of 
changes taking place, but only of changes having taken 
place. It is true that every stratum of rock, if we under- 
stand the testimony of the geologists, shows that species 
have always been variable; but no stratum shows a contin- 
uous variation in any one direction. Of course, even such 
a fact can be disposed of by “wriggling.” Darwin and his 
admirers are fertile in multitudinous hypotheses; but it does 
not become laymen like ourselves to enter into a discussion 
of any of these points, on which specialists alone have a right 
to form a judgment. Our own inability to accept the Dar- 
winian theory, whether built upon the granite foundation of 
Erasmus Darwin or the less solid underpinning of his grand- 
son, does not arise chiefly from a consideration of these 
special points. Nor have we any theological prepossession 
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against it; for we agree cordially with Dr. Gray that the 
theory itself, when properly explained, is hostile neither to 
teleology nor to morphology. But there are, in our judg- 
ment, fundamental difficulties in the general logic and phi- 
losophy of every scheme of the evolution of species which 
we have ever seen. 

Darwin repeatedly implies that, if we yield at all, we must 
yield the whole. The argument from insensible gradations 
in species is extended to insensible gradations in opinion. 
He argues that if we admit that, in any case, a species, rec- 
ognized as such by good biologists, is really descended from 
a different species, then we must admit that all species are 
descended from different species. Any refusal to admit this 
is what his grandfather called Unitarianism,—‘“a feather- 
bed to catch a falling Christian” (vol. i. 513). Well, our 
family have found that a very comfortable bed for three or 
four generations, and we discover less logical difficulties in 
the attempt to rest theologically there than in any other 
position. If we should admit, with George Frederic 
Wright,* the great similarity between Darwinism and Cal- 
vinism, we should make a strong point of the likeness to 
consist in the very fallacy of which we are now treating. 
The ultra-Calvinist insists that we must admit the divine 
authority of every sentence between the lids of the Bible, 
and admit that it means precisely what he interprets it to 
mean, or else we must deny that there is any truth or value 
in the book. To us there is no such logical dilemma. 
Neither do we see the necessity of choosing between an 
admission of the whole scheme of Darwinian evolution and 
the assertion that no naturalist has ever been mistaken in 
the description of a mere variety as a species. 

This insistence upon the unity and simplicity of law arises 
from a natural impulse of the mind; and yet it has been, in 
all ages and in all departments of science, a hindrance as 
well as a help in the discovery of truth. Men do not suffi- 
ciently recognize the distinction made by Aristotle between 
unity and simplicity. A real unity is consistent with the 


* Bib. Sac., January, 1880. 
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utmost complexity. Indeed, the unity of nature arises almost 
invariably out of a harmony of laws working together to 
produce a complexend. The first investigator of a group of 
phenomena perceives some one of these laws, and thinks 
that he has discovered the whole secret. Darwin speaks of 
the time when he first thoroughly realized that the work of 
science is to group facts under general laws (vol. i. 48, where 
“realize” is used in the American sense). He does not ap- 
pear to us ever to have perceived that an equally important 
aim of science is to distinguish differences. The great aim of 
Erasmus Darwin's Zodénomia was to group diseases accord- 
ing to their likenesses; but the subsequent progress in the 
knowledge of disease has depended much more upon the 
physician learning to distinguish between diseases which 
differ but slightly in their external symptoms. 

The second of the fundamental principles of Darwinian 
evolution, which we are unable to accept, is its demand for 
an “almost unlimited time” (vol. i.479). We were driving 
one day, on the shores of Penobscot Bay, with an ardent 
Darwinian, and in the course of conversation remarked 
that the physicists did not seem inclined to grant sufficient 
time for evolution by natural ‘selection. He instantly, and 
somewhat sharply, replied that it was so much the worse for 
the physicists ; for there had certainly been as much time in 
the past as there would be in the future. This was in per- 
fect accord with Hooker’s and Darwin’s challenge of astron- 
omy (vol. ii. 283) and denial of her right to be called the 
queen of sciences. Yet it is rather hard for the astronomer 
and the physicist to understand why ten times one does not 
make ten, in discussing the origin of species as truly as in 
any other discussion. And even should the mathematician 
admit that all the exceedingly minute and delicate observa- 
tions of physical astronomy are erroneous, or should he 
acknowledge Peirce’s or Siemens’s methods of feeding the 
sun sufficient to warrant us in granting almost unlimited 
time, he cannot readily understand how even unlimited time 
can ever change an absurdity into truth. Darwin speaks 
repeatedly with contempt of Lamarck’s views, and two or 

2 
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three times of the monstrous idea of evolving a reptile from 
a fish or a fish from a crustacean. Nevertheless, had he 
nothing but his three expressed postulates to build upon,— 
constant variation in all directions, survival of the fittest, 
and unlimited time,—there would be nothing monstrous in 
either of those metamorphoses. His indignant rejection of 
them arose evidently from his holding also, unconsciously, 
postulates which were virtually equivalent to Asa Gray’s 
predetermined lines of descent. In other words, Darwin 
took the actual series of embryological developments into 
account, in judging of the possibility of developments occu- 
pying many million-fold longer times. He was thus incon- 
sistent in both claiming the potency of an almost unlimited 
time and yet in denying it. 

But behind all these considerations there lies a third 
reason why we have been unable to accept Darwin’s theory 
as even probable truth. That theory is built upon faith in 
the variability of species in this sense: that a given form 
may gradually change, from generation to generation, until 
a creature of the simplest organization has become one of the 
most complex. Such a variation seems to us in the highest 
degree improbable, because it is opposed by the analogies of 
all physical nature. The atoms appear to be so invariable 
in their properties, and so sharply defined, that no length of 
time has produced a variation and no closeness of relation- 
ship has indicated any transmutation of species. The ele- 
ments in the sun have been subjected, according to the 
physicists for thirty millions of years, and according to Dar- 
winism for a still longer time, to a temperature over five 
thousand times hotter than molten steel, while those upon 
the earth have been for the same length of time enduring 
our temperate climates; and yet spectroscopic analysis indi- 
cates no change in the atoms. So far as science can go in the 
decision of such a matter, molecules also are as permanent 
as the atoms. The science of crystallography has led to 
some suspicion that there may be slight perturbations in the 
proportions of chemical compounds; but certainly those per- 
turbations, if they exist at all, are enclosed within very 
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narrow limits. The forms of crystals are susceptible of 
various modifications, but those modifications are as strictly 
conformable to law as the original crystals. The mineralo- 
gist would recoil from the idea of a crystal in one system 
passing gradually into another system, as vigorously as Dar- 
win does from a fish turning into a reptile. The forms of 
the planets and the forms of their orbits are subject to per- 
turbations; but those perturbations are strictly limited, and 
conform to the same geometric law that governs the regular 
orbit. 

The individual plant and the individual animal always 
show a geometric law in their formation: even monstrosities 
indicate the presence of such law. The differences between 
the great classes, in the organic kingdoms, are certainly sus- 
ceptible of geometric representation. All these considera- 
tions would lead us to expect that the whole arrangement 
and relationship of species is also capable of geometric repre- 
sentation. Certainly, the classification of the organic king- 
doms is built primarily upon form; for, in the majority of 
the fossil species, the naturalist has form alone to guide him. 
It is in the highest degree improbable that these forms are 
incapable of reduction to a connected series of laws, and 
nothing but the most positive and overwhelming evidence 
should induce us to admit that they are indeterminate and 
lawless in their genesis. And it would be an exceedingly 
improbable assumption to assume the possibility of any be- 
ing passing by insensible gradations from one form to all 
the others. Yet, in spite of Darwin’s horror at Lamarck 
and at the Vestiges, this is the assumption of his theory: if 
his theory were true, geometrically, the fish might run 
down to the original archetype of vertebrates, and then 
ascend to the form of the reptile. His instinctive horror, 
as a naturalist, at supposing such a transformation, justifies 
our instinctive geometrical horror at the theory of insensi- 
ble variations proceeding to such lengths as he supposes. 

When one line crosses another, the point of intersection 
belongs to both lines. Yet the law of movement, which 
carries a point along one line, will, in general, utterly forbid 
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its switching off at that common point and going into the 
other line. When one railway crosses another, it requires 
a special arrangement of interconnecting switches to allow 
the train on one to pass to the other line. In like manner, 
a series of geometrical forms may be arranged upon a line, 
and a second series so chosen that, being arranged on a 
similar line, crossing the first, some one figure may be com- 
mon to both series. But the law which leads you to that 
figure in the one series will not permit you there to branch 
off upon the other. It would be easy to give, for example, 
a dozen series of curves, each perfectly connected in itself 
and each one of which includes a circle. But, unless there 
chanced to be a system of interconnecting switches on two 
of the series at that point where the circle occurs, it would 
not be possible to pass from one to the other. Take, for 
example, a slender strip of whalebone, and, holding it by its 
two ends alone, it can be put into a vast variety of forms,— 
a straight line, waves of greater or less amount of undula- 
tion, alternating loops like a thread of gimp, a figure 8, a 
series of loops all on one side, or a perfect circle. But all 
these forms would have a bond of perfect connection, and 
one could pass into the other by insensible gradations. 
Their generation could be governed precisely by the law of 
insensible variation and survival of the fittest. Again, take 
a circular plate of metal, and cast its shadow upon a level 
surface. The form of that shadow may pass through a vast 
variety of forms: hyperbola or parabola, passing into infi- 
nite distance; an ellipse of great length or of shorter; 
a circle, when the plate is parallel to the plane; and a 
straight line, when the plate is held edgewise towards the 
light. All these forms, also, pass one into the other by 
insensible gradations. This series has a circle in common 
with the series formed by the piece of whalebone. But you 
could not pass from the circle in one series into the circle 
in the other. They are absolutely of the same shape, and 
may be absolutely of the same size; but the intellectual law 
of formation in the two is different. The physical law of 
generation is different; and you can neither practically nor 
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theoretically make any other of the forms of the series of 
shadows. by the elastic rod, nor any other of the forms of 
the elastic rod by the shadow of the plate.* 

Precisely so, we may have the egg of a reptile and the 
egg of a bird so nearly alike that an unskilled observer 
may not be able to tell which is which. Let us suppose 
that it was even impossible for the zodlogist to distinguish 
one from the other. It would prove nothing. The hatch- 
ing of the eggs would, however, soon begin to develop the 
striking difference. Yet from the adult reptile you can go 
back by insensible gradations to the egg, and from an abso- 
lutely indistinguishable egg go up by insensible gradations 
to the bird. The most ardent Darwinian, of course, admits 
that that proves nothing. We confess that we do not see 
how the passage from one species to another by insensible 
gradations of the fully developed form proves anything 
more. When individuals of two species of the same genus 
can be so arranged side by side that you pass by insensible 
gradations from either species to an intermediate individual, 
concerning whose place you are doubtful, it creates a pre- 
sumption that the two species are but varieties of one; but 
the presumption may in many cases be entirely overthrown 
by other considerations. There may be as complete a logi- 
cal impossibility, of making the two one, as there is of bend- 
ing a piece of whalebone into an ellipse. 

It may be said that this is merely an illustration or com- 
parison, and that the actual classification of organized be- 
ings is not to be governed by mathematical any more than 
by metaphysical speculations. The specialists in the or- 
ganic sciences have never been willing to accept the aid of 
the mathematician, as freely as it has been accepted by the 
physicists. Yet the external forms of plants and animals 
are merely material things, and must conform to the laws 


* The elastic curve bends, is curved, in simple proportion to its distance from the 
axis; the edge of the shadow of a circle is curved in a complex proportion to its 
approach to the axis. In the Proceedings of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science for 1886, we have described a curve, which, passing through 
its series, would to the eye appear always of infinite length, and always to move by 
insensible gradations; while reason proves that in the middle of the series there is a 
break of infinite magnitude, and that a circle is poised over that unfathomable abyss. 
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of space and time. If there be any classification in the 
organic kingdom possible, it depends implicitly upon geo- 
metrical data, and must conform to geometrical law. The 
naturalists sometimes object to any man expressing an 
opinion upon the question of the origin of species, who has 
not himself been a scientific observer of external nature; but 
the mathematician might as reasonably say that no man has 
a right to an opinion concerning questions of classification 
— that is, of the affiliation of forms — who has not acquired 
some knowledge of geometry and shown some practical 
ability to apply mathematical knowledge. Material things 
are simply the clothing of time and space; diagrams and 
models, as it were, by which to illustrate the laws of geome- 
try and algebra. Crystals and other inorganic forms illus- 
trate most clearly the laws of space, of static form. Organic 
beings, on the otherehand, while subject in their form to 
laws of space, illustrate more forcibly by their changes the 
laws of time. The crystal may not be absolutely eternal 
and immutable in its form; but whatsoever changes take 
place in it are induced from without, and not by virtue of 
its own inherent activity. But the organic being, so long 
as it is alive, is in a state of internal, individual activity, 
running through its rhythmic changes of absorbing and 
assimilating food, giving rise to new individuals, and itself 
passing away. Space is always perceived and conceived as 
external to the soul. Time always appeals more strongly 
to consciousness. It belongs to the mind itself. Space is 
masculine, coldly intellectual: time is feminine, appealing 
more to the emotions. Nevertheless, time is as rigidly 
subject to mathematical law as space itself. There is thus 
a double necessity that the classification of organic beings 
should be mathematical. 

The highest intellectual life of man consists in his deal- 
ings with the three great entities, of mind, time, and space. 
But Darwin, as he grew older, appeared to lose clearness of 
perception in regard to all three; and many of his followers 
regard that latter state of his mind as superior to that of 
his earlier years. We have alluded to Darwin’s rebellion 
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against astronomy: he seemed equally unwilling to recog- 
nize the validity of any philosophy or any mathematical 
truth which militated against his views. He confesses (vol. 
ii. 234-6) that he sees no explanation of the law of phyllo- 
taxy, but dares say there is “some explanation as simple as 
that for the angles of the bees’ cells.” By the word “expla- 
nation,” Darwin means the reduction of the phenomenon to 
some merely mechanical law, combined perhaps with the law 
of the association of ideas. Inasmuch as he seems to have 
no clear conception of geometrical necessity, he does not see 
that the only thorough explanation of any fact is to be found 
in the reduction to a geometric or kinematic necessity. 
Explanation, in his sense of the word, is simply the reduc- 
tion of a particular physical fact to a wider class of facts, 
standing in still greater need of explanation than the case 
which it professes to explain. Thus the case of the bees’ 
cell, which Darwin appears to think has been very simply 
explained, really remains as wonderful as ever. The bees’ 
comb consists of two series of hexagonal cells, arranged, the 
bottom of one series to the bottom of the other, in such wise 
that the base of each cell is supported by three walls of the 
cells of the other series, and is dished down, in three planes, 
in such manner as to save more material from the walls 
which support it than it expends by enlarging its own area. 
Two “simple explanations” have been given: one, that two 
series of soap-bubbles, pressing upon each other, would take 
this form of.maximum capacity and minimum amount of 
wall; the other, that the shape of the bee’s body necessitates 
that form. Then the form and proportions of the bee might 
be accounted for on the principles of natural selection,— by 
the advantage which the swarm of bees would gain in the 
struggle for life, through the economy with which they ex- 
pend their wax. But all this ingenious “ wriggling” does 
not alter the facts: that the wasp, who builds of paper, uses 
its cheap material very freely; while the bee, who builds of 
costly material, uses it with great economy. Furthermore, 
it is a curious misunderstanding of these arguments of natu- 
ral theology to object that the cells are not absolutely uni- 
form and absolutely perfect in their geometrical form. 
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Darwin speaks also of “an astonishing amount of non- 
sense” having been spoken concerning the sand-wasps’ 
knowledge of anatomy, who sting other insects to lay up as 
food for their larve when hatched. We have a steel-blue 
wasp, common in our Atlantic States, which builds mud cells 
to contain its eggs, and fills each cell with spiders, stung in 
such a manner as merely to paralyze or intoxicate each 
spider without killing it. Another of our wasps encloses its 
egg in a bomb-shell of clay, which it then fills with canker- 
worms, stung in a similar fashion. Children who rear cater- 
pillars for the sake of watching their transformations, and 
who have been exceedingly careful to take young cater- 
pillars, and to guard them closely under very fine netting, 
are nevertheless often disappointed to see the chrysalid sud- 
denly change color, and then, instead of giving them a 
butterfly, giving them an ichneumon. To-ordinary appre- 
hension, these are wonderful instances of what might. be 
called innate knowledge. The wasp appears to know in 
what spot and to what depth to sting, in order to keep the 
game for her unhatched progeny alive, but helpless, until it 
is needed for eating. The ichneumon grub seems to be 
instinctively led to avoid the vital parts of the caterpillar 
until it is itself ready to assume the pupa stage, even 
although, as in the case of the Asterias butterfly, the cater- 
pillar has itself previously become a chrysalid. Yet ordinary 
observers do not suppose that the insect has any conscious 
knowledge of the anatomy of its prey: it has only. instinctive 
knack. But they think that there must have been a con- 
scious knowledge somewhere, behind so perfect an adapta- 
tion of means to ends. Darwin alone, if we understand 
him (vol. ii. 420), gives this conscious knowledge to the 
mud-wasp itself. He describes the Guachos on the plains of 
La Plata acquiring a knack of thrusting a pointed knife into 
the spinal marrow of a cow, and adds: “ Now, I suppose that 
the sand-wasps originally merely killed their prey by sting- 
ing them in many places on the lower and softest side of 
the body, and that to sting a certain segment was found by 
far the most successful method, and was inherited, like the 
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tendency of a bull-dog to pin the nose of a bull or of a 
ferret to bite the cerebellum. It would not be a very great 
step in advance to prick the ganglion of its prey only 
slightly, and thus to give its larve fresh meat instead of old 
dried meat.” What dwarfed and withered creatures the 
sand-wasps must have been before their parents had learned 
how to provide fresh meat for their larval state, and they 
had to live on old dried meat! How proud they must have 
been to take the slight “step in advance” for their children! 
and how earnestly they must have wished, 


“As duteous sons, their fathers were more wise” ! 


We must acknowledge that those larve whose parents took 
this step would have a great advantage in the struggle for 
life, and rapidly supplant the others. The difficulty of 
accounting for the instinct to lay up the bodies of spiders 
at any rate, and the difficulty of feeding the larve on dry 
food, remain; but these difficulties could, of course, be easily 
disposed of by new “ wriggles.” 

Darwin prided himself on never having evaded a diffi- 
culty: he or his friends have always been able to find some 
ingenious hypothesis to explain it. It astonishes us, as we — 
read their writings, to see the ease with which they find an 
answer to any special difficulty by making a special hypoth- 
esis to meet it. But, in regard to more general objections, 
Darwin is by no means so strong. He confesses frankly 
that he does not understand or at least “cannot appreciate 
deductive reasoning” (vol. ii. 371, ete.). In another place, 
he speaks of “ Agassiz’s weak metaphysical and theological 
attack” (vol. ii. 123); but, as he repeatedly speaks of 
Agassiz with the most profound respect, it is probable that 
the sole weakness of the attack consisted in its being met- 
aphysical and theological, and therefore above Darwin's 
capacity of comprehension. In many other passages he 
alludes to his own inability to understand philosophical 
and mathematical reasoning. The naturalists, in their dis- 
cussion of his theories, are accustomed to say that no one 
has any right to an opinion on the subject who has not paid 

8 
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special attention to natural history sufficient to earn the 
right to be called a botanist or a zodlogist. And yet, in 
reference to these wider theories concerning the origin of 
things, it is manifest that mere observation and generaliza- 
tion of special facts into larger groups of facts are not suffi- 
cient. One is almost tempted to say that, upon general 
questions like that of the origin of species, no man who is 
incapable of appreciating deductive reasoning or mathemat- 
ical lines of thought has any right to an opinion. Of course, 
Darwin does possess some slight power in that direction, 
and at times indicates by his very, forms of speech that he 
is resting upon axiomatic truth rather than upon observed 
facts. For example, he speaks of the doctrines of Lamarck 
in terms which show that he regarded them as monstrous 
and inconceivable. 

There are two senses in which we use the word “inconceiv- 
able”; and even so great a man as Hamilton, of Edinburgh, 
sometimes confounds them. He tells us, in stating his phi- 
losophy of the conditioned, that all attainable truth lies 
between two contradictory extremes, one of which must be 
true, but both of which are inconceivable. As an example, 
he mentions that space must be either limited or else illimit- 
able, both of which, he adds, are equally inconceivable. He 
apparently does not perceive that bounded space is incon- 
ceivable in an entirely different sense from unbounded space. 
That space is illimitable is not properly inconceivable. The 
proposition is not only true, but clear and incontrovertible. 
What Hamilton means is simply that illimitable space tran- 
scends the grasp of the imagination, and is in that sense 
unimaginable. But reason goes far beyond the imagination, 
and demonstrates that this particular unimaginable thing 
nevertheless exists. On the other hand, that space is lim- 
ited is both unimaginable and inconceivable: the imagina- 
tion cannot picture it, nor can the reason admit for an 
instant that it is true. Both propositions are unimagi- 
nable,— inconceivable to the imagination; but the second 
alone is inconceivable to reason. Darwin appears never to 
have perceived anything to be truly inconceivable, but he 
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frequently rejects what is to him simply unimaginable. In 
all the riper years of his life, he appears to have fallen into 
the habit of regarding the senses as the only sources of 
knowledge: generalizations from observations and mentally 
sensuous imaginations of visible changes were almost exclu- 
sively the only foundations of his beliefs. He not only 
repeatedly admits, but constantly betrays, his entire want 
of mathematics, of metaphysics, and of deductive logic. His 
so-called inductions have, therefore, very frequently no force 
whatever: they are simple hypotheses of greater or less 
plausibility. His arguments for these theories are usually 
merely attempts to show that the process of natural selec- 
tion is capable of a mentally sensuous representation in the 
imagination, and not to prove that it has been the actual 
course of nature. Thus, also, his explanations of difficulties 
are mere suggestions of what may have been the course of 
nature, and not the bringing forward of any independent 
proof that such was its course. His suggestions of what 
may have taken place frequently suggest what may be pict- 
ured by the fancy, but must be rejected by the reason. 
Take, for example, his treatment of the geological record. 
He freely admits that the geological record, as it stands, is 
decidedly adverse to the theory of gradual evolution by con- 
tinuous variation, since there is no continuous change visible 
in any one stratum, but only decided changes when we have 
passed from one stratum to another. The explanation of 
these facts given by believers in gradual evolution is that 
in every fossil species in a given stratum we find a varia- 
bility in the form, aud that between the successive strata 
there were probably long intervals of unrecorded time. 
Now, the variability of form in a fossil species is, like the 
variability of form in a living plant or animal, no logical evi- 
dence either that the variability is unlimited or that it is 
progressive. No paleontologist, so far as we are aware, has 
ever discovered a difference in the general character of a 
species in the lower part of a stratum and that of the same 
species in the upper part of the stratum; in other words, 
has ever detected the process of the formation of a new 
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species in time. It is really upon contemporaneous, not 
upon successive, variation that the theory of gradual evolu- 
tion is built. Hence we must admit, as an induction from 
the largest survey of facts possible to man, that, if the rate 
of evolution were gradual and continuous, it must have been 
excessively slow, and the gaps of unrecorded time between 
the strata must be exceedingly large, so that the recorded 
time has been but a small fraction of the unrecorded. More- 
over, if the evolution has been a slow, continuous evolution, 
there must have been an almost unlimited time before the 
records began; for the lowest strata contain already very 
highly developed and highly differentiated forms. But the 
geologist shows us that the rocks give us the records of many 
millions of years,—so many that the physical astronomer 
says that they include nearly all the time that there has 
been since the earth was red-hot. The student of natural 
history has surely no right to cast aside this testimony of 
the geologist and the astronomer, simply because it conflicts 
with his theory of slow, continuous evolution. The only 
proper way to defend that theory against this objection 

would be Peirce’s method,— by trying to invent some way 
' to put back the cooling of the earth into a more remote 
antiquity. No such way satisfactory to astronomers and 
physicists has, however, yet been discovered. 

Another illustration of Darwin’s peculiar mode of reason- 
ing has already been alluded to in the matter of the bees’ 
cell and of phyllotaxis. The latter point deserves a careful 
attention. In the early part of the century, Braun, Schim- 
per, the Bravais brothers, and other botanists, called atten- 
tion to the fact that the leaves of plants are arranged in 
particular methods about the stems, so that, if the stem is 
vertical, the leaves are in equidistant vertical rows. In 
some plants there are only two rows, in some three, in others 
five, etc. The number of rows is regularly one of the series 
2, 8, 5, 8, 18, 21, 84, ete. Moreover, if a string be wound in 
a helix about the stem, in such manner as to touch succes- 
sively the insertions of the leaves, then the string returns to 
a leaf directly over that from which it starts, after going 
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round the stem a number of times indicated by the second 
number (of the above series) before that indicating the 
number of rows. Thus, if there are eight vertical rows, the 
string passes round three times, and any two successive 
leaves make a horizontal angle with each other of 3-8 of a 
circumference. This was about all that the botanists had 
discovered when, in 1849, Peirce showed them that the 
whole facts could be put into the form of saying that the 
horizontal angle between two leaves is always an approxi- 
mation towards a theoretical angle (nearly °137.508). 
Chauncey Wright, soon after, took the further step of show- 
ing that this angle would scatter the leaves evenly about 
the stem. Had Darwin, or his botanical friends, ever really 
understood what Wright had shown, they could very readily 
have turned it into a support of the doctrine of “natural 
preservation,” or “survival of the fittest.” They need only 
say that the plant whose leaves are evenly scattered about 
the stem gets more air and more zenith light, and is more 
vigorous ; or they could readily apply to it merely mechani- 
cal explanations,— that the buds would naturally spring out 
where there was the best chance, and would thus scatter 
themselves evenly. But we are not aware that either Dar- 
win, Hooker, or Gray, ever really understood what Peirce 
and Wright had done. Darwin’s playfully pathetic appeal 
to Dr. Gray (vol. ii. 235) shows it had arrested his atten- 
tion, but that he had failed to understand it. The wonder- 
ful value of his labors to the botanists is as evident as their 
utility to the zodlogists, but his was not the mind which 
could appreciate this very remarkable contribution to bot- 
any made by the two American mathematicians. 

To a mathematical mind, we think that this phyllotactic 
angle gives evidence that organic nature is not susceptible 
of the gradual variation required by the theory of natural 
selection; or at least that, if natural selection has played 
any part in producing the various adaptations of nature, it 
has been only a limited part. The buds upon a stem are 
arranged by a law which distributes them more thoroughly 
than any other conceivable law. The theory of natural se- 
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lection would make this law the result of the fact that a plant 
with its leaves well distributed, to get air and zenith light, 
would be more healthy and vigorous, and thus propagate its 
kind more freely. But there are several great difficulties in 
the way of accepting that explanation. In the first place, an 
over-development of leaves is not altogether favorable to the 
formation of seed, as every gardener knows. Secondly, and 
more to the point, the law of equal distribution is almost 
never actually carried out in the leaves, so that the presence 
of the law escaped the botanists. They were obliged to call 
in the aid of the mathematician, to interpret the varying 
angles. In the actual plants, the stems are by no means 
always perpendicular; and each leaf, even when the stems 
are perpendicular, is shaded by the second, third, or fifth, 
rarely the eighth, leaf above it. After Peirce and Wright 
had shown the full mathematical meaning of these facts, 
botanists failed to catch the meaning, and referred to the 
matter as if to some fanciful theory. But, although the law 
is thus concealed even from the special botanical observer, 
the mathematicians demonstrated its presence by as rigid an 
induction as that which proves that five times four makes 
twenty. The alternate leaves of an elm branch, the three- 
ranked sedge, the five-ranked cherry branch, the eight rows 
of leaves on a sucker from a currant, are sufficient to give 
the sure induction that they are all governed by one single 
law, which neither of them rigidly obeys, but which, never- 
theless, each of them distinctly, fully, and unmistakably 
acknowledges. 

From the law obtained from these simple examples the 
closer approximations are readily foretold, and the predic- 
tions are fulfilled most wonderfully in cases in which the 
eye requires the aid of reason to see the fulfilment. We 
have already said that the theoretical value of the horizon- 
tal angle between two successive buds, on a vertical stem, is 
°137.508; and, in examining the seeds of the common sun- 
flower, we have found the actual angle frequently coming 
within about one-thousandth of a degree, sometimes above, 
sometimes below, the theoretical value. In other words, 
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were the sunflower magnified until it was one hundred feet 
in diameter, two successive seeds around the border would 
not vary more than the hundredth of an inch on one side or 
the other of the theoretical distance apart (nearly one hun- 
dred and twenty feet). The inference seems to us irresist- 
ible; namely, that in the organic body there is something 
else at work besides the chemical and physical properties of 
the atoms and molecules, and that this something else, whose 
presence has never been shown to exert force or energy, 
nevertheless guides the forces of the atoms and molecules 
according te law,—laws as intellectually sharp and well 
defined as those of crystallization, although not carried out 
so rigidly. Numerical and geometrical laws certainly gov- 
ern the organic form of an individual plant and of an indi- 
vidual animal just as certainly as they govern crystals, 
molecules, and atoms. But the laws of organic form are 
different from those of the inorganic. The inorganic forms 
are stable: in them space triumphs over time,—geometry 
takes precedence of algebra. The organic forms are less 
rigid. The atoms in them, so long as the organism is liv- 
ing, are, to a greater or less extent, in motion; time holds 
joint sway with space; algebra modifies the geometry. 
Nevertheless, the geometry is there; and no speculation 
concerning insensible variations in all directions can be 
sound if it overlooks that fact. This presence of geomet- 
rical law in the plant and in the animal must, of necessity, 
check and limit the variation. It is to us an inconceivable 
hypothesis that one form can flow out, even in an unlimited 
time, into all other forms. “There is no vice in the consti- 
tution of things”: the universe is intelligible. No scientific 
man can admit that there is anything irrational, thoroughly 
inexplicable, in nature. But Darwin, after he had once 
started upon this investigation of the origin of species, 
seems to have assumed that the only rational explanation 
of any organic phenomenon is to reduce it, by some hypoth- 
esis or other, to a phase of gradual, irrational, and lawless 
evolution. 

We acknowledge the great fascination of the theory, as 
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announced by Erasmus Darwin and as first conceived by 
Charles. If it were possible that one microbe should grad- 
ually evolve into all the forms of vegetable and animal life, 
it would be a grand work to trace back the lines of descent. 
But, even were it possible and actual, those lines of descent 
would certainly have been predetermined, fixed by an in- 
tellectual and intelligible law: the whole macrocosm and 
microcosm unite in declaring that. There are, however, 
grave doubts whether such an evolution were possible. To 
us it seems inconceivable. It is true that the geometer can 
— by an evolution which he calls involution — produce any 
required curve from any given curve; and, were this propo- 
sition left thus unexplained, it would seem to say that any 
organic form can be developed from any other. But in that 
geometric involution the geometer is obliged to watch every 
step, and insert, at each step, new quantities chosen with 
reference to the end at which he aims. These new quanti- 
ties are called arbitrary constants; that is, constants selected 
at will. Were such evolution to take place in nature, it 
would not be in the manner of Darwin or even in that of 
Asa Gray, but rather like that which Agassiz hints at in his 
article, “Contemplations of God in the Cosmos.”* Agassiz 
thought that science was not yet ready to attack the prob- 
lem of the origin of species. Nevertheless, in the article 
referred to, he plainly intimates that he thinks it probable 
that viviparous species at least were created in the ovaries 
of a previous species, an arbitrary constant being added, in 
order to change the form. He does not say so, but the line 
of his argument seems to us to point unmistakably towards 
that view. 

Darwin has apparently a strong repugnance to the word 
“create,” and explains that by once implying that something 
was created he simply meant that he could not explain its 
origin. We thought that that was what everybody meant 
by it. Theists accept, as the broadest and most certain of 
all results of human thought, that truth announced in the 
opening sentence of Genesis: “First of all, it was God 


* Christian Examiner, vol. L. pp. 16, 17. 
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created the heavens and the earth.” Therefore, when they 
run back in their investigations to something (like the 
atoms of the chemist) behind which they cannot get, they 
simply say, ‘*God made it so.” In this sense, Agassiz de- 
clared that species were special creations,— not that he put 
the imaginations of Paradise Lost among historic facts, but 
that he considered specific differences to be inexplicable by 
any known laws of embryonic changes or geologic succes- 
sion or variability of species, but readily explicable by ref- 
erence to an intellectual plan in creation. The vital ob- 
jection to the theory of insensible variation and survival 
of the fittest is that it deliberately declines to look at the 
organic kingdoms as having any intellectual unity. It re- 
fuses to see that those kingdoms are, in their totality, the 
embodiment of a plan, which in the progress of science has 
been ever better and better understood; in other words, 
that theory makes plants and animals intellectually less 
worthy of study than the earth out of which they appar- 
ently spring. Apparently, we say, not really, since to these 
we may emphatically apply the lines of Emerson,— 


“ For out of Thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air.” 


Neither is it religious feeling which leads to this recognition 
of law in nature: it is recognition of the law that awakens 


the feeling. 
Tuomas HI. 
4 
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MOHAMMEDAN MYSTICISM. 


The recent account of the superior success, as compared 
with the Christian, of Mohammedan missions in Africa con- 
firms the fairer estimate of the prophet of Islam and his 
religion which distinguishes recent Christian writers on the 
subject from those of former time. 

It used to be thought that, if Christianity was a true 
revelation of Deity, every subsequent religion must be 
utterly false, and its author an impostor. To judge other- 
wise was deemed a depreciation of Christianity and an in- 
sult to our faith. It is now understood that, granting the 
transcendent merits of the Christian confession, there may 
be other religions as sincere as our own, as honestly main- 
tained; believers as devout, as zealous of good works, who 
are not of our fold; that Islam, though greatly inferior to 
the gospel, is worthy of respect, and its author no impostor, 
but a reverent, truth-seeking prophet. 


The most distinguished among recent representatives of 
this view is Thomas Carlyle, who in 1840 delivered in Lon- 
don to an admiring audience a lecture entitled “The Hero 
as a Prophet.” It is a splendid vindication of the claims 
of Mohammed : — 


Our current hypothesis about Mahomet [he says], that he was a 
scheming impostor, a falsehood incarnate, that his religion is a mere 
mass of quackery and fatuity, begins really now to be untenable by any 
one. The lies which well-meaning zeal has heaped round this man are 
disgraceful to ourselves only.... It is really time to dismiss all that. 
The word this man spoke has been the life guidance now of one hundred 
and eighty millions of men these twelve hundred years....A greater 
number of God’s creatures believe in Mahomet’s word at this hour than 
in any other word whatever. [The numerical extent of Buddhism was 
then unknown.] Are we to suppose that it was a miserable piece of 
legerdemain, this which so many creatures of the Almighty have lived 
by and died by? I, for my part, cannot form any such supposition. I 
will believe most things sooner than that. One would be entirely at a 
loss what to think of this world at all, if quackery so grew and were 
sanctioned here.* 


*Carlyle’s Heroes in History. 
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M. Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire, in his wise and able work on 
Mohammed, says : — 


For my part, I do not hesitate to class him [Mahomet] in the first 
rank among great men. He was at the same time revealer of a religion, 
the organizer of a people, and the founder of an empire which has 
subjugated with marvellous rapidity an immense portion of the earth. 
To say nothing of the poet, he was at once prophet, legislator, and con- 
queror. In the annals of humanity, he was the only one who has worn 
(revétu) these three eminent characters. He succeeded equally in his 
doctrines, in his laws, and in wars. Circumstances, no doubt, aided him, 
as I have shown, and as Voltaire has well said,— 


“Le tour de l’Arabie était enfin venu.”’ 


But Mabomet had the fortune, vainly attempted by others, of substi- 
tuting monotheism for idolatry, of uniting in one national body all those 
vagabond hordes, and of securing to them a réle which they would never 
have played if he had not been their religious initiator, their legislator, 
and their chief. There is only one man with whom we can compare 
him: that is Moses, the Hebrew prophet, who acted in nearly the same 
region on peoples and customs very similar, but who had the advantage 
of having appeared first, and twenty-two centuries in advance. Moses 
also originated a religion from which Mahomet borrowed much; he 
also created a people whose indestructible organization has braved all 
reverses, and which even appears capable of braving the eternal action 
of time, to which everything yields. But Moses did not acquire a vast 
empire by the sword; and the conquests which his people under his 
conduct or after him were able to achieve do not amount to much, being 
limited to some deserts a little less arid than others. The Jews exter- 
minated their nearest neighbors; but, in fact, they never possessed any- 
thing but an imperceptible territory, and the empire of which they 
dream is still immersed in the darkness of an impossible future.* 


M. Saint-Hilaire says truly that Mohammed borrowed 
much of his religion from Judaism. The specimens of 
Christianity which he witnessed in his journeyings seemed 
to him a degradation and travesty of the religion of Jesus, 
whom he revered. He took from Judaism the abrupt mono- 
theism which places an infinite distance between God and 
man. That distance Christianity annuls by the doctrine 
of the Trinity, rightly understood, which unites God with 


*Mahomet et le Coran. Par J. Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire, Deuxitme édition. 
1865. 


t Not the so-called “ orthodox” doctrine, which deifies Christ. 
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man, and gives us the divine humanity, the characteristic 
feature of the gospel. 

But, notwithstanding its dominant element of Judaism, 
Islam favors an un-Jewish mysticism. The prevailing im- 
pression respecting Mohammedanism, as a coarse, sensual, 
or merely formal external religion, does it great injustice. 
It has also its internal, contemplative, spiritual side, and 
has given birth to mystic utterances, as thoughtful and pro- 
found as those of Augustine or Scotus Erigena or Tauler 
or Madame Guion. Mohammed himself had this mystical 
element in him. Rude, passionate, sensual as he was, he 
yet was less so than Hebrew David. And leading like 
David a double life, a life of action and a life of reflec- 
tion, he united with all the piety of the poet-king more 
spirituality and a more profound experience. He spent 
much of his time in retirement, abandoning himself to de- 
vout contemplation, and had visions, revelations, whose truth 
and value are not to be judged by the Christian standard, 
but by their Arabian antecedents and by the fact that they 
availed to supplant with a pure monotheism the idolatries 
of his countrymen. 

Whatever the defects and vices of his character, there is 
no reason to doubt the sincerity of his devotion. And, 
whatever the defects of his system as compared with the 
gospel, it is folly to deny that Mohammedanism has been a 
blessing to the world. 

With respect to the two most obnoxious features of his 
religion as generally understood,— its fatalism and the sen- 
sual character of hig paradise,—I must say that Islam is no 
more fatalistic than Calvinism with its doctrine of election, 
and that the sensual pleasures which figure in the pictures 
usually given of the Mohammedan heaven are understood 
figuratively by spiritual interpreters, as we understand the 
wedding supper of the gospel and the pearls and gold and 
precious stones which show so inviting in the New Jeru- 
salem of the Apocalypse. According to a competent critic, 
the representations given in the Koran of the life to come 
are characterized by a gracious idealism. The “House of 
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the Enduring” it is called, in contradistinction from the 
present, which is termed the “House of the Perishing.” 
And its crowning felicity is the contemplation of God,— 
the beatific vision of Christian faith. 

“The most faithful of God’s servants,” says Mohammed, 
“is he who most trusts the divine appointments.” “God 
in the beginning divided love into a hundred parts. Ninety- 
nine he reserved for himself, the hundredth he bestowed on 
man. Whatever of love there is among men for God and 
for each other is this hundredth.” -“ When I love my ser- 
vant, says God, I become his eye, his ear, his mouth, so that 
he sees, hears, and speaks through me.” And, again, “In 
the heart of the believer, God sits upon his throne.” 

Among the many devout and spiritually-minded followers 
of the prophet, I find the name of Rabia, a saintly woman 
who lived in the second century of the Mohammedan era 
(the eighth of ours), and who exemplifies in a remarkable 
manner that mystical, passionate longing after God, which 
we find in no Christian of that age. Once, walking in the 
fields, she exclaimed: “I am seized with a fervent desire for 
God. It is true thou art also in earth and stone, but I 
long to see thyself.” Then spake the sublime God, without 
mediation, in her heart, “O Rabia, be content with my 
name!” 

Having made the pilgrimage to Mecca, like other devout 
Mohammedans, she said: “ What signifies to me the Kaaba? 
I want the Lord of the Kaaba. I have come so near to 
God as to realize the saying, Who draws near to me by a 
span, I draw near to him by an ell. What to me is the 
Kaaba?” 

Being solicited in marriage, she said: “I have long been 
wedded: my being has died to myself and lives to God. I 
am wholly in his power,— yea, I am altogether He. Whoso 
desires me for his bride must ask me not of myself, but of 
Him.” 

Basri, a theologian, asked her how she had attained to 
this exalted state. She replied, “ By being willing to lose in 
Him all that I have found.” “But how didst thou learn to 
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know Him?” “O Basri, thou knowest by certain means 
and methods, but I without means or method.” 

At another time, she said: “ A secret wound of the heart 
consumes me: it can be healed only by union with my 
Friend. I shall continue sick until at the last day I reach 
my goal.” How close the resemblance between this saying 
and that of St. Augustine, so familiar to us through its 
paraphrase in the Moravian hymn,— 

“ My heart is pained, nor can it be 
At rest till it find rest in Thee”! 


Once, as she lay ill, two celebrated divines visited her. 
Hassan came, and said, “ He is not sincere in his prayer who 
does not bear patiently the chastening of the Lord.” Shalik 
came, and said, “He is not sincere in his prayer who does 
not rejoice in the chastening of the Lord.” But Rabia, who 
perceived even in this utterance some savor of egoism, said, 
“He is not sincere in his prayer who, when he sees bis 
Lord, does not forget that he was chastened.” 


Professor F. A. 8. Tholuck, of Berlin, in 1825 published 
an Anthology of Eastern Mysticism, from which I extract 
the following specimens : — 


Hussein Manssur Helladsch was asked the way to God. Withdraw 
both feet, and thou art with him,— one from this world, the other from 
the world to come. 

As a sultan seeks dominion, so we all our lifetime seek God’s Yes to 
the question, Are we not thy servants? He who seeks God sits in the 
shadow of his penitence: he whom God seeks sits in the shadow of his 
innocence. The hours of divine illumination are pearl shells in the 
ocean of our breast: the morning of the Resurrection throws them upon 
the strand, and they burst. 

Dignity of Man.— What thou art, O son of man, is unknown to thy- 
self. Knowest thou not that thy interior is evening, noon, and morning ? 
Kuowest;thou not that thou art the ninth heaven? Out of the spheres 
thou sank’st into this world’s coil. Thou art the brush that paints the 
universe, thou art the light of life that shines into the void. Art thou 
not Paradise? As in an ample garden-bed, thy Gardener has sowed 
thee in the body’s clod. Yes, thou art heaven’s sun, though now en- 
tangled in earth's sinful lusts. 

The Mystery of Being.— Richly has God sown the traces of his Al- 
mightiness. Hath he not created with two words two natures? Hath 
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he not stretched before his infinity the star heaven as it were the curtain 
of his tent? Sun and moon are beggars; they live from his table; it is 
his flagon that supplies to them the juice of life. Science puts her 
finger in her mouth, and cries because the mystery of being will never 
reveal itself to her. What He is thou shalt never learn; leave specu- 
lating! Doth not every creature open to thee a door to the Friend? 
But, though in everything thou findest the Friend, thou canst never 
fathom Him. Know that all life is covered by a wondrous veil. The 
heavens revolve only by the fervor of desire. See how the flame mounts 
upward: it is to reach Him. See how the storm-wind, without feet or 
wings, rushes across the earth: it is to overtake Him. Seest thou the 
waters pour themselves forth quick as the lightning in streams? It is 
that they may enjoy the kiss of his love. Know’st thou why ocean 
moans and heaves his billows? It is because his heart burns with the 
fires of longing. See the earth ball, he bows his head covered with 
dust ; these hundred thousand years he watches at the gate (i.e., of the 
eternal mystery) and is silent. 

The mystery of all being is folded up in thy soul. It is true thou 
canst never reach the essence of primal Being: only its property canst 
thou read in thyself. Know that thy spirit is the symbol of all other 
being. Water art thou, earth also, meat and shell at the same time, 
heaven, stars, and sun. Hast thou never glimpsed the mysterious fire 
that is in thee? Lift but for a moment the veil from thy spirit, but 
quick let it fall again. The sun-mote is a slave that betrays its lord, the 
san. Blessed art thou, if thou hast divined thyself. Centre art thou, and 
circumference also. Heaven itself can never reveal what thou art, but 
thou canst find heaven in thine own being. 


Knowest thou, Spirit, who thyself hath sweetest sung? 
Love it is, for Love out of thyself hath sprung. 

Say, Attar, spirit-king, dost thine own riddle guess ? 
Creation and its Lord in thine unboundedness. 


Love the Regent of the Universe.-— The whole world is the mart of love. 
God has created a love-sign in each being, which thou canst read at a 
glance on its brow. In earth and heaven, sun and moon and stars,— 
in all the love-mark glitters from afar. With love’s rapture they are 
all aglow; for many thousand years they have been beside themselves. 
Drunk with love, all heads bow to the earth. A mysterious silence love 
has enjoined upon them. 

Of the Being of God in Creation.— Since thine eye cannot gaze freely 
into the sun, behold its image in the brook. Thus the world is God's 
mirror, his reflection is it, the stamp of his glory. When fulness meets 
emptiness, it irradiates that emptiness with its beams. And so out of 
that (divine) unity came this manifoldness. The beginning of all 
numeration is one; but seek’st thou the end of the same, there is none. 
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Nothingness is the mirror; the universe, the reflection. Man is the eye 
in which another’s image springs to light. As another’s eye pictures 
itself in thine, so God’s spirit pictures itself in man’s. Who looks into 
the eye of one who sees others, he sees with his eye those others also. 
Thus the world is man, and man is the world. He mirrors himself in 
all beings. And, when thou art become familiar with God's secrets, the 
beholder is himself the beheld. The whole world is but a mirror foun- 
tain. In every kernel thousand suns are slumbering. Couldst thou take 
but a sun-mote away, the world would fall into ruins because of the 
void. In every dust grain of earth lies folded up a host of coming gen- 
erations. An elephant sleeps in the eye of a gnat; the Euphrates is 
contained in a drop of dew. In every seed grain lie many thousand 
harvests; in the mustard-seed of the human heart sits throned the Lord 
who inhabits immensity. 


In thy heart’s core two worlds live side by side, 
Angel and friend together there abide. 

The world’s end and beginning are the same, 
And Jesus entered it when Adam came. 

From every link in being’s endless chain 

A new world springs, from that new worlds again. 
From every point another sphere expands, 
Which circling turns, and yet as centre stands 
Its individual life each being fetters : 

All seek the whole, but to the part are debtors. 
All creatures journey, and wayfarers are ; 
’*Twixt gum and lip forevermore they fare. 

All creatures travel, and yet all are bound, 
Their source unknowing and their end unfound. 
To each its narrow self the fixed abode, 

And through that self for each the way to God. 


FrepEerIc H. HEDGE. 





John Weiss. 


JOHN WEISS. 


This man was a flame of fire. He was genius, unalloyed 
by terrestrial considerations; a spirit lamp, always burning. 
He had an overflow of nervous vitality, an excess of spiritual 
life that could not find vents enough for its discharge. As 
his figure comes before me, it seems that of one who is more 
than half-transfigured. His large head; his ample brow; 
his great, dark eyes; his “sable-silvered” beard and full 
moustache; his gray hair, thick and close on top, with the 
strange line of black beneath it, like a fillet of jet; his thin, 
piping, penetrating, tenuous voice, that trembled as it con- 
veyed the torrent of thought; the rapid, sudden manner, 
suggesting sometimes the lark and sometimes the eagle; 
the small but sinewy body; the delicate hands and feet; 
the sensitive touch, feeling impalpable vibrations and de- 
tecting movements of intelligence within the folds of organ- 
ization (they say he could tell the character of a great 
writer by holding a sealed letter from his hand),—all in- 
dicated a half-disembodied soul. His spoken addresses and 
written discourses confirm the impression. 

I first met him at the meetings of “The Hook-and-Lad- 
der,’ * a ministerial club of which we both were members. 
At the house of Thomas Starr King, in Boston, he read a 
sermon on the supremacy of the spiritual element in char- 
acter, which impressed me as few pulpit utterances ever 
did, so fine was it, so subtle, yet so massive in conviction. 
Illustrations that he used stay by me now, after the lapse of 





* We copy from a private letter the following account of the origin of this club, 
and of its grotesque name, which has lost, alas! its significance to the younger gen- 
eration : “‘ In the year 1844 (I think it was), a few of us young ministers formed a club 
including Charles Brigham, Edward Hale, John Weiss, with one or two elders, as Dr. 
Hedge, and, later, O. B. Frothingham, Starr King, W. R. Alger, William B. Greene, 
and others. We went long withont a name, in spite of my urgent appeals as Secre- 
tary ; till one fine day, at George R. Russell’s house in West Roxbury, in an after- 
dinner frolic, Weiss turned the garden engine hose upon a fellow member and 
drenched him from head to foot; upon which escapade it was unanimously agreed 
to call ourselves the ‘ Hook-and-Ladder,’ by which name the memory of it is fondly 
kept among us to this day. A similar, older fraternity had gone by the name of the 
‘Railroad Association’ ; and, in imitation, when it was proposed to borrow a title 


from some like line of industry, we on this sudden whim chose the fire-depart- 
ment.” — Ep. 


5 
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more than thirty years. I next heard him in New Bedford, 
at the installation of Charles Lowe, when, in ill health and 
feeble, he gave, in substance, the discourse on materialism 
afterwards published in the volume on Immortal Life. It 
struck me then as exceedingly able; and it derived force 
from the intense earnestness of its delivery, as by one who 
could look into the invisible world, and could speak no light 
word or consult transient effects. Many years later, I lis- 
tened, in New York, to his lectures on Greek ideas, the 
keenest interpretation of the ancient myths, the most pro- 
found, luminous, sympathetic, I have met with. He had 
the faculty of reading between the lines, of apprehending 
the hidden meaning, of setting the cld stories in the light of 
universal ideas, of lighting up allusions. The lecture on 
Prometheus I remember as especially radiant and inspiring ; 
but they were all remarkable for positive suggestions of a 
very noble kind. ; 

His genius was eminently religious. Not, indeed, in any 
customary fashion, nor after any usual way. He belonged 
to the Rationalists, was a protestant of an extreme type, an 
avowed adherent of the most “advanced ” views, a speaker 
on the Free Religious platform, a writer for the Massachu- 
setts Quarterly and for the Radical. His was a purely nat- 
ural, scientific, spiritual faith, unorthodox to the last degree, 
logically, historically, critically, sentimentally so,—so on 
principle and with fixed purpose. The accepted theory of 
religion excited his indignation, his scorn, his amazement, 
and his mirth. He could brook no dogmatic limitations, 
even of the most “liberal” sect, but went on and on, past 
all barriers, facing all adversaries, confronting every diff- 
culty, and resting only when there was nothing more to 
discover. He had an agonized impatience to know what- 
ever was to be known, to get at the ultimate data of assur- 
ance. Nothing less would satisfy him. His cup of joy was 
not full till he could touch bottom. Then it overflowed, and 
there was glee as of a strong swimmer who is sure of his 
tide. His exultation is almost painful, as he welcomes fact 
after fact, feeling more and more positive, with each new 
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demonstration of science, that the advent of certainty was 
by so much nearer. Evidence that to most minds seemed 
fatal to belief was, in his sight, confirmatory of it, as render- 
ing its need more clear and more imperious. “ We need be 
afraid of nothing in heaven or earth, whether dreamt of or 
not in our philosophy.” “The position of theistic natural- 
ism entitles it not to be afraid of all the scientific facts that 
can be produced.” “There is dignity in dust that reaches 
any form, because it eventually betrays a forming power, 
and ceases to be dust by sharing it.” “It is a wonder to 
me that scholars and clergymen are so skittish about scien- 
tific facts.” ‘ We owe a debt to the scientific man who can 
show how many moral customs result from local and ethnic 
experiences, and how the conscience is everywhere capable 
of inheritance and education. He cannot bring us too many 
facts of this description, because we have one fact too much 
for him; namely, a latent tendency of conscience to repu- 
diate inheritance and every. experience of utility, to fly in 
its face with a forecast of a transcendental utility that sup- 
plies the world with its redeemers and continually drags it 
out of the snug and accurate adjustment of selfishness to 
which it arrives.” There is a great deal to the same pur- 
pose. In fact, Mr. Weiss cannot say enough on this head. 
He accepts the doctrine of evolution in its whole length and 
breadth. “Of what consequence is it whence the living 
matter is derived? We are not appalled at the possibility 
that organic matter may be made out of non-living —or, 
more properly, inorganic— matter. We are nerved for such 
a result, whether it occur in the laboratory or in nature, by 
the conviction that the spiritual functions are no more im- 
perilled by using matter in any way than the Creator haz- 
arded his existence by originating matter in some way to 
be used by himself and by us.” ‘Science does me this ines- 
timable benefit of providing a universe to support my per- 
sonal identity, my moral sense, and my feeling that these 
two functions of mind cannot be killed. Its denials, no less 
than its affirmations, set free all the facts I need to make my 
body an expression of- mental independence. Hand in hand 
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with Science I go, by the steps of development, back to the 
dawn of creation; and, when there, we review all the forces 
and their combinations that have helped us to arrive, and 
both of us together break into a confession of a Force of 
forces.” 

This cordial sympathy with science, this absence of all 
savor of a polemical spirit, this hearty welcoming of every 
fact of anatomy and chemistry, is very noble and inspiring. 
It is very wise, too, though the noble, hearty side was alone 
attractive to him. He had in view no other, being a single- 
minded lover of truth. But, nevertheless, he could not have 
adopted a more politic course. For thus he propitiated the 
skepticism of the age, struck in with the prevailing current, 
disarmed opposition, and erected his own principles on the 
eminence which scientific men have raised, and which they 
cannot build too high for his purposes. He doubies on his 
pursuers, and fairly flanks his foes. This throws the labor 
of refuting him on the idealists, who may not care to be- 
come responsible for his positions, and may demur to con- 
clusions he arrives at, while they cannot but applaud his 
general aims, and wish they could give positive assent to all 
his specific doctrines. There was always this discrepancy 
between his sentiment and his logic; but it came out most 
conspicuously in his elaborate arguments. 

The burden of his exposition was the existence of an ideal 
sphere, quite distinct from visible phenomena; facts of con- 
sciousness attesting personality, a moral law, an intelligent 
cause, an active conscience, a living heart; order, beauty, 
harmony, humanity, self-forgetfulness, self-denial. As he 
states it: “I claim, against a strictly logical empirical 
method, three classes of facts: first, the authentic facts of 
the Moral Sense, whenever it appears as the transcender of 
the ripest average utility; second, the facts of the Imagina- 
tion, as the anticipator of mental methods by pervading 
everything with personality, by imputing life to objects, or 
by occasional direct suggestion; third, the facts of the Har- 
monic Sense, as the reconciler of discrete and apparently 
sundered objects, as the prophet and’ artist of number and 
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mathematical ratio, as the unifier of all the contents of the 
soul into the acclaim which rises when the law of unity 
fills the scene. Upon these facts, I chiefly sustain myself 
against the theory which, when it is consistently explained, 
derives all possible mental functions from the impacts of 
objectivity.” 

If Mr. Weiss had stopped with this general thesis, he 
would probably have carried most Rationalists, certainly the 
mass of Transcendentalists, with him. They would have 
been only too glad to welcome so clear and brilliant a cham- 
pion. But he insisted on gathering up these conceptions 
into two points of doctrine,—God and immortality. At 
this crisis, his arguments become strained, and too subtle 
for ordinary minds. Indeed, many will be inclined to sus- 
pect his whole exposition, which would be a misfortune of 
a very grave character. Mr. Emerson avoided all definite 
assertion of personality carried beyond the limits of indi- 
viduality in the present state of existence. Mr. Weiss is 
more daring, and proclaims a God who arranges creation as 
it is, and an immortality that drops what to most people 
constitutes their highly valued possessions; namely, their 
“animalities” of various kinds. What will most men think 
of a God who “takes his chances,” who “in planet-scenery 
and animal life is at his play,” who puts up in his divine 
laboratory “curare and strychnine,” and cannot “ recognize 
the word disaster,” though he makes the thing? To how 
many will an immortality be conceivable that can “belong 
only to immutable ideas,” that only “springs from the vital 
necessity of their own souls,” that is a clinging “to the 
breast of everlasting law”? 

To tell the truth, the arguments themselves for this rather 
questionable result of idealism are somewhat unconvincing, 
not to say fanciful. They are chiefly of a dogmatic kind, 
that may be met with counter affirmations, equally valid. 
Many of them are stated in a symbolical or poetical or illus- 
trative manner, the most dangerous of all methods. Ex- 
amples of this might be -multiplied indefinitely. I had 
marked several for confirmation, but they were too long 
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for quotation. One instance of his mode of reasoning 
may be given: * — 

It is objected that no thought and feeling have ever yet been dis- 
played independently of cerebral condition: they must have brain, either 
to originate or to announce them. If brain be source or instrument of 
human consciousness, what preserves it when the brain is dead? But 


there would bave been no universe on such terms as that. What sup- 
plied infinite mind with its preliminary sine qua non of brain matter? 


But, surely, if this is an argument at all, if it does not beg 
the very question in debate,— namely, whether there is an 
infinite mind,——is if not an argument for atheism? For 
either the existing universe fully expresses Deity, in which 
case Deity is something less than infinite, or Deity must be 
conceived as very imperfect; and a progressive, tentative 
Divinity is no better than none. To be sure, he says, “ We 
attribute Personality to the divine Being, because we cannot 
otherwise refer to any source the phenomena that show Will 
and Intellect.” That is to say, we yield to a logical necessity. 
To argue that materialism “reeks with immortality,” be- 
cause “the baldest negation is not merely a verbal con- 
tradiction of an affirmation, but a contribution to its prob- 
ability,— for it testifies that there was something previously 
taken for granted which might be denied, and the denial is 
a partial explanation why something could ever have been 
taken for granted,’—is really a play upon words, inasmuch 
as the denial is simply an affirmation of certain facts, and 
by no means a categorical declaration involving al) the 
facts at issue. By claiming none but relative knowledge, 
the anthithesis is removed. 

One is conscious of a suspicion that the author’s tremen- 
dous overflow of nervous vitality had much to do with the 
vehemence of his persuasions. He himself countenances 
such a suspicion. “I confess,” he declares, “to an all-per- 
vading instinct of personal continuance, coupled with a 
latent, haunting feeling that there is a point somewhere in 
human existence, as there has been in the past, where ani- 
mality controls the fate of men. - Where is that point? We 


*It occurs in American Religion, p. 149. 
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recoil from every effort to draw the line.” He had a very 
strong sense of personality, with its inevitable reference of 
persistency. ‘To us, perhaps,” he cries, in a kind of anguish, 
“no thought could be so dreadful, no surmise so harrowing, 
as that we might slip into nonentity. We impetuously repel 
the haunting doubt. We shut the eyes, and cower before 
the goblin in abject dread until it is gone. With the beauty- 
loving and full-blooded Claudio, we ery,— 


‘Oh, but to die, and go we know not where.’” 


and he quotes the rest of the famous passage in “ Measure for 
Measure,” adding for himself, “ Put us anywhere, but only 
let us live; and we would feel with Lear, when he says to 


Cordelia,— 
‘Come, let’s away to prison. 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage.’” 


“ Then, too, there come to us the tender and overpowering 
moments when we can no longer put up with being sepa- 
rated from beloved objects, who tore at the grain of our 
life when they went away elsewhere, with portions of it 
clinging to them. We must have them again. Shall life 
be stabbed and no justice compensate these sickening drip- 
pings of the soul in her secret faintness? The old, famil- 
iar faces have registered in our hearts a contempt for 
graves and burials. Not so cheaply can we be taken in, 
when the lost life lies quick in memory still, and cries 
against the insults which mortality wreaks on love.” Is 
not this an exclamation of temperament? 

John Weiss was essentially a poet. His pages are satu- 
rated with poetry. His very arguments are expressed in 
poetic imagery. To take two or three examples: — 


One who rides from South-west Harbor to Bar Harbor in Mt. Desert 
will see a grove in which the pines stand so close that all the branches 
have withered two-thirds of the way up the trunks, and are nothing but 
dead sticks, broken and dangling. But every tree bears close, each to 
each, its evergreen crown; and they seem to make a floor for the day to 
walk on. This pavement for the feet of heaven, more precious than the 
fancied one of the New Jerusalem, stretches all round the world, above 
the thickets of our spiny egotism, where people run up into the only 
coherence upon which it is safe for Deity to tread. 
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Or this about the poet’s inspired hour : — 


Through flat and unprofitable moments, a poet is waiting for the next 
consent of his imagination. The bed of every gift, that lately sparkled 
or thundered as the freshet of the hills sent its surprises down, lies empty, 
waiting for the master passion to open the sluice, when it hears the steps 
of coming waves. The poet's nature strains against the dumb gates of 
his body and his mood. With power and longing he hears them open, 
and is brim full again with the rhythm that collects from the whole face 
of Nature,— the hiliside, the ravine, the drifting cloud, the vapors just 
arrived from the ocean, the drops that flowers nod with to flavor the 
stream, the human smiles that colonize both banks of it,— all passions, 
all delights, hurry to possess his thought, crowd into the precincts of his 
person, pain him with the tumult in which they offer him obedience, 
remind him of his last joy in their companionship, and will not let him 
go till he ennobles them by bursting into expression. Relief flows down 
with every perfect word; the congested soul bleeds into the lyric and the 
canto; the poet’s burden becomes light-hearted; and the supreme mo- 
ment of his travail, when it breaks in showers of his emotion, cools and 
comforts him. He must die or express himself. All the blood in the 
earth’s arteries is running through his heart; all the stars in the sky are 
set in his brain's dome. This light and life must be discharged into a 
word, and the poet restored to health and peace again. 


Or the following rhapsody about health : — 


What a religious ecstasy is health! Its free step claims every meadow 
that is glad with flowers; its bubbling spirits fill the cup of wide hori- 
zons, and drip down their brims; its thankfulness is the prayer that 
takes possession of the sun by day and the stars by night. Every danc- 
ing member of the body whirls off the soul to tread the measures of great 
feelings, and God hears people saying: “How precious also are thy 
thoughts, how great is the sum of them! When I awake, I am still with 
thee.” Yes,— “when I awake,” but not before; not while the brain is 
saturated with nervous blood, till it falls into comatose doctrines, and 
goes maundering with its attack of mediatorial piety and grace; not 
while a stomach depraved by fried food, apothecary’s drugs, and iron- 
clad pastry (that target impenetrable by digestion) supplies the constitu- 
tion with its vale of tears, ruin of mankind, and better luck hereafter. 
When all my veins flow unobstructed, and lift to the level of my eyes the 
daily gladness that finds a gate at every pore; when the roaming gifts 
come home from Nature to turn the brain into a hive of cells full of yel- 
low sunshine, the spoil of all the chalices of the earth beneath and the 
heavens above,— then I am the subject of a Revival of Religion. 
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Or these passages about music, of which he was always a 
devoted lover, a passionate admirer, an excellent critic. My 
first extract is used to illustrate the doctrine of evolution, 
and suggests Browning’s poem of “Abt Vogler.” It should 
be said, by the way, that Weiss was a great student of 
Browning, whose lines, in Paracelsus, prophetic of the 
evolution doctrine, are often on his lips. He even under- 
stood Sordello. 


The divine composer, summoning instrument after instrument into 
his harmony, climbed with his theme from those which offered but a 
single note to those that exhaust the complexity of thought and feeling, 
to combine them into expression, kindling through hints, phrases, sud- 
den concords, mustering consents of many wills, releases of each one’s 
felicity into comradeship, till the sweet tumult becomes his champion, 
and bursts into an acclaim of a whole world: “I ought—so then I will.” 
The toppling instruments concur, become the wave that touches that high 
moment, lifts the whole deep and holds it there. 

When perfect music drives its golden scythe-chariot up the fine nerves, 
across the bridge of association, through the stern portcullis of care, and 
alights in the heart of a man, there is adoration, whether he faints with 
excess of recognition of one long absent, and lies prostrate in the arms 
of rhythm, feeling that he is not worthy it should come under his roof, 
or whether he mounts the seat and grasps the thrilling reins; God’s unity 
is riding through his distraction, brought by that team of all the instru- 
ments which shake their manes across the pavement of his bosom, and 
strike out the sparks of longing. 


In calling Mr. Weiss essentially a poet, I am far from im- 
plying that he was not a thinker. Perhaps he was a more 
subtle and more brilliant thinker for being also a poet,— 
that is, for seeing truth through the medium of the imagina- 
tion, for following the path of analogy. At any rate, his 
being a poet did not in the least interfere with the acute- 
ness or the precision of his thinking, as any one can see who 
reads his chapters,—those, for example, which compose the 
volume entitled American Religion. I had marked for cita- 
tion so many passages that it would be. necessary to quote 
half the book to illustrate my thesis. When I first knew 
him, he was a strict Transcendentalist. Dr. Orestes Brown- 
son, no mean judge on such matters, spoke of him as the 
most promising philosophical mind in the country. To a 

6 
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native talent for metaphysics, his early studies at Heidel- 
berg probably contributed congenial training. His knowl- 
edge of German philosophy may well have been stimulated 
and matured by his residence in that centre of active 
thought; while his intimacy, on his return, with the keenest 
intellects in this country may well have sharpened his origi- 
nal predilection for abstract speculation. However this may 
have been, the tendency of his genius was decidedly toward. 
metaphysical problems and the interpretation of the human 
consciousness. This he erected as a barrier against materi- 
alism; and this he probed with a depth and fearlessness 
which were truly extraordinary, and would have been re- 
markable in any disciple of the school to which he belonged. 
No one that I can think of was so fine, so profound, so ana- 
lytical. His volume on American Religion was ‘full of nice 
discriminations ; so was his volume on the Immortal Life, so 
were his articles and lectures. His Life of Theodore Parker 
abounded in curious learning as well as in vigorous think- 
ing. He could follow, step by step, the great leader of 
reformatory ideas, and went far beyond him in subtlety and 
accuracy of mental delineation. He could not rest in senti- 
ment, must have demonstration, and never stopped till he 
reached the ultimate ground of truth as he regarded it. 
Ideas, when he found them, were usually, not always, ex- 
pressed in symbolical forms. His alert fancy detected like- 
nesses that would have been concealed from common eyes; 
and often the splendor of the exposition hid the keenness of 
the logical temper, as a sword wreathed with roses lies un- 
perceived. But the tempered steel was there, and they 
who examined closely felt its edge. 

He was a man of undaunted courage, being an idealist 
who lived out of the world, and a living soul animated by 
overwhelming convictions, which he was anxious to convey 
to others as of immense importance. He believed, with all 
his heart, in the doctrines he had arrived at, and, like a 
soldier in battle, was unconscious of the danger he incurred 
or of the wounds he received, being unaware of his own 
daring or fortitude. He was an anti-slavery man from the 
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beginning. At a large meeting held in Waltham in 1845, 
to protest against the admission of Texas as a slave State, 
Mr. Weiss, then a minister at Watertown, Mass., delivered 
a speech, in which he said: “ Our Northern apathy heated 
the iron, forged the manacles, and built the pillory,” de- 
. Clared that man was more than constitutions (borrowing 
a phrase from James Russell Lowell), and that Christ was 
greater than Hancock and Adams. To his unflinching 
devotion to free thought in religion, he owed something of 
his unpopularity with the masses of the people, who were 
orthodox in opinion, though his failure to touch the general 
mind was probably due to other causes. The class of disbe- 
lievers was pretty large in his day and very self-asserting. 
Boldness never fails to attract; and brilliancy, if it be on 
the plane of ordinary vision, draws the eyes of the multi- 
tude, who are on the watch for a sensation. 

The chief trouble was that his brilliancy was not on the 
plane of ordinary vision, but was recondite, ingenious, fanci- 
ful. He was too learned, too fond of allusions,— literary, 
scientific, historical,— too swift in his mental processes. His 
addresses were delivered to an audience of his friends, not 
to a miscellaneous company. They were of the nature of 
soliloquies spoken out of his own mind, instead of being 
speeches intended to meet the needs of others. His lect- 
ures and sermons were not easy to follow, even if the lis- 
tener was more than usually cultivated. Shall it be added 
that his sincerity of speech, running into brusqueness, 
startled a good many? He was theological and philosophi- 
cal, and he could not keep his hands off when what he con- 
sidered as errors in theology or philosophy came into view. 
His wit was sharper than he thought, while the laugh it 
raised was frequently overbalanced by the sting it left 
behind in some breasts. It was too often a “ wicked wit,” 
barbed and poisoned, which one must be in league with to 
enjoy. They who were in sympathy with the speaker were 
delighted with it, but they who were not went off aggrieved. 
No doubt this attested the earnestness of the man, who 
scorned to cloak his convictions; but it wounded the self- 
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love of such as were in search of pleasure or instruction, 
and interfered with his general acceptableness. A broad, 
genial, good-natured, truculent style of ventilating even her- 
esies may not be repulsive to people of a conventional, 
believing turn; in fact, it is not, as we know. But the 
thrusts of a rapier, especially when unexpected, are not 
forgiven. Mr. Weiss drew larger audiences as a preacher 
on religious themes than he did as a lecturer on secular sub- 
jects, where one hardly knew what to look for, because he 
was known to be outspoken, and capable of introducing 
heresies on the platform. 

Then he was in all respects unconventional. His spon- 
taneous exuberance of animal spirits, which led him to roll 
on the grass, join in frolicsome games, play all sorts of 
antics, indulge in jokes, mimicry, boisterous mirthfulness, 
was inconsistent with the staid, proper demeanor required 
by social usage. How he kept himself within limits as he 
did was a surprise to his friends. Ordinary natures can 
form no conception of the weight such a man must have put 
upon his temperament to press it down to the level of com- 
mon experience. Temptations to which he was liable every 
day do not visit average minds in their whole lifetime, and 
cannot by such minds be comprehended. The stiff, up- 
right, careful old.man cannot understand the jocund plia- 
bility of the boy, who, nevertheless, simply expends the 
superfluity of his natural vigor, and relieves his excess of 
nervous excitability. On thinking it all over, remembering 
his appetite for life, his joy in existence, his nervous exhila- 
ration, his love of beauty, his passionate ardor of tempera- 
ment, I am surprised that he preserved, as he did, so much 
dignity and soberness of character. I have seen him in his 
wildest mood, yet I never saw him thrown off his balance. 
With as much brilliancy as Sydney Smith, he had, as Syd- 
ney Smith had not, a breadth of knowledge, a depth of feel- 
ing, a soaring energy of soul that kept him above vulgar 
seductions, and did for him, in a nobler way, what ambition, 
love of place, conventional associations did for the famous 
Englishman. 
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The difficulty was that he was too far removed from the 
common ground of sympathy. He could not endure routine, 
or behave as other people behaved, and as it was generally 
fancied he should. If Sydney Smith’s jocularity interfered 
with his promotion, how much more did he have to contend 
with who to the jocularity added an enthusiastic devotion 
to heresy, a partiality for metaphysical speculation, and a 
poetic glow that removed him from ordinary comprehen- 
sion! With an unworldliness worthy of all praise, but fatal 
to the provision of daily bread, he left the ministry, a fixed 
income, a confirmed social position, ample leisure for study 
and for literary pursuits, and launched forth on the uncer- 
tain career of the lecturer. He was not the first who failed 
in attempting to harness Pegasus to a cart, in the hope of 
making him useful in mundane ways. Neither discharged 
his full function. The cart would not run smoothly in 
ruts, and the steed was not happy. The old profession has 
this advantage: that, to all practical purposes, the wagon 
goes over the celestial pavement where there is no mud nor 


clangor, and Pegasus can seem to be harnessed to a chariot 
of the sun. 


Weiss simply disappeared from view. His books were 
scattered; his lectures and sermons were worked over and 
over, the best of them being published in his several vol- 
umes. A few relics of the author remain in the hands of 
his widow, in Worcester, who is grateful for any recognition 
of his genius, any help to diffuse his writings, any tribute to 
his memory. They who knew him can never forget him. 
Perhaps the very vividness of their recollection makes them 
indifferent to the possession of visible memorials of their 
friend. 

Octavius B. FROTHINGHAM. 
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CRAUFURD’S SERMONS. 


The Rev. A. H. Craufurd is an English Broad Churchman, 
who is, almost entirely unknown in the United States. He 
has not been in regular charge of any parish, on account of 
ill health, if we are not mistaken; but the sermons named 
below * have been preached in St. Peter’s, Vere Street, Lon- 
don, the church where F. D. Maurice formerly ministered, 
while Mr. Craufurd was supplying the pulpit at intervals. 
It was Maurice’s church, but it heard in these discourses 
a more resolute and perspicuous word of prophecy than those 
which usually fell from the lips of that saintly man, but 
sadly ineffectual thinker, for Mr. Craufurd always ex- 
presses himself so plainly that one may be sure in reading 
him that one has his thought, and he is not, like Maurice, 
“ perpetually beating the bush and never starting the hare.” 
On the contrary, these discourses strike us as being in the 
front rank of contemporary preaching for their utter manli- 
ness, their extreme sincerity, their broad liberality, their 
deep thoughtfulness, and their finished beauty of expression. 
They are emphatically sermons to be read, although the 
hearer could do them more justice in their delivery than he 
could to the more subtle thought and the more severe elo- 
quence of such discourses as Dr. Martineau’s. 

Mr. Craufurd may have no oratorical graces or powers (we 
are quite ignorant of the effect which he produces upon 
an audience); but he has an oratorical style befitting the 
pulpit, which has been chastened into a simplicity that is 
more winning upon the critical reader in the second of the 
two volumes just named. Happening to come upon this 
collection first, it struck us as the product of a ripe thinker 
and a spiritual preacher, whom it would be a misfortune for 
any lover of free Christianity not to know, since khowing 
he would surely admire and esteem; for this Broad Church- 
man, as the London Inquirer says, is “one of the best speci- 
mens of his class, a man of whose utterances any church 


*The Unknown God, and Other Sermons. By the Rev. Alexander H. Craufurd, 
M.A. Second edition. London: David Stott. 1888. 
Enigmas of the Spiritual Life. By thesame. London. 1888. 
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might be proud,” and his discourses are to be named not 
with those of the rhetorical Archdeacon Farrar or the sen- 
sational Mr. Haweis, but with those of John Service or Dean 
Stanley, and with the best pulpit productions of the Unita- 
rian body in England. 

Mr. Craufurd acknowledges great indebtedness to Carlyle ; 
but it is not perceptible, fortunately, in his style, and it 
has been, we imagine, more effective in clearing his*mind of 
cant than in impressing any peculiar doctrine. The influ- 
ence of Emerson is much more apparent, but the preacher 
is not an imitator of any one in thought or in word. Rev. 
Prof. Momerie, whose sermons were lately commended in 
these pages, has been accused of a de haut en bas style in 
treating Agnosticism, which is the subject of Mr. Craufurd’s 
first sermon; and we have a suspicion that the charge is 
well made. But no such objection can lie against the bold 
discourse in which our preacher sets forth the wisdom and 
the necessity of Christian Agnosticism : — 

The most dangerous foes of Christian Theism are ever those of its 
own household,— those who presume to talk of God as if they knew all 
about him; thcse who parcel out the divine nature with such minute 
accuracy ; those who dare to restrict and put labels upon the divine attri- 
butes, from fear lest they should overflow into each other, and thus, per- 
chance, when they need to exhibit the divine justice, it should be found 
to be diluted and, as it were, adulterated by the divine mercy.... The 
truth seems to be that of the Infinite and Absolute in their primal and 
undiluted splendor we can in this life know nothing at all.... As 
regards God's infinite being, the Christian doctrine is genuinely Agnostic. 
..+ With all my heart, I believe that it is wisest to rest in humble igno- 
rance, that it is a great part of true wisdom to be willing not to know. 
Nor do I own in the least that our acknowledged ignorance must lead 
to neglect of religion. Though all our ideas of God are and must be, 
to some extent, erroneous, they are yet of inestimable value. ... Agnos- 
ticism, with God thus glimmering through it, is better far than the 
so-called knowledge of shallow and conventional religionists. 


Going on to consider the “ Things which cannot be 
shaken,” Mr. Craufurd speaks out plainly :— 


Whatever eise this strange universe may turn out to be, this at least 
is clear : that we shall not find that it is made of barley-sugar. ... Sen- 
timent has no more right to supersede reason than it has to supersede 
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justice. Our business is not to persuade ourselves that the universe is 
constructed just as we should like it to be, but rather to ascertain exactly 
how it is constructed and what are its laws which affect us. When we 
see plainly that two and two make four, it is futile for any one to tell us 
that it would be more amiable to think that they make five. Let us 
therefore cling firmly to reason, that stern Elijah of God. Though 
reason seem ready to slay us, let us, nevertheless, trust in it. Let us 
pray for light rather than for sweetness and satisfaction. 


Thesé brief quotations should not lead any one to think 
Mr. Craufurd a follower of Herbert Spencer or even of Mat- 
thew Arnold. On the contrary, he is often concerned to 
show that their conceptions of religion are inadequate. He 
is a philosophical preacher, addressing himself to men and 
women who have read John Stuart Mill in their younger 
days and Mr. Cotter Morison in later life. His illustra- 
tions are largely drawn from books, George Eliot supply- 
ing not the least felicitous of them, and Mr. W. G. Ward’s 
philosophical mice hidden in the pianoforte being brought 
forward to good purpose. 

Not dwelling longer on the first volume of sermons, we 
pass on to say a few words concerning the second, which 
shows Mr. Craufurd in a riper stage of judgment and ex- 
pression. This volume, Enigmas of the Spiritual Life, he 
says, “is only suited to those who believe in the progressive- 
ness of moral and spiritual knowledge. I have nothing to 
say to those who practically regard religion merely as the 
most important branch of archeology. Personally, I can 
find no consolation or strength in the belief that God for- 
merly guided and educated the human race, but has now 
ceased to inspire it.” In this temper, he proceeds to con- 
sider the problems of self-development and self-sacrifice, the 
incoherence of human life, pity and morality, the bondage 
and the freedom of the will, vicarious suffering, the limits 
of religious knowledge, man’s abiding need of religion, the 
old, old search after immortality, and other deep question- 
ings raised by our human lot. The treatment is deep and 
searching, revealing on every page a fine-grained and spirit- 
ual intelligence, using language brilliantly to utter uncoti- 
ventional truths which do not lie near the surface. In the 
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sermons on Self-development and Self-sacrifice, the preacher 
gives a true diagnosis of the doubts in many minds caused 
by the conflict of the two principles, and prescribes soul- 
medicine which is wholesome and saving. 

The two connected discourses on “The Incoherence of 
Human Life” and “ Detached Souls” are as good an example 
of Mr. Craufurd’s thought and style as we find here. Let 
us, then, quote from them freely, as a fit conclusion of this 
inadequate notice of a preacher who, we trust, will become 
better known on this side of the Atlantic. Man is ever 
searching for a real and abiding centre, never willing to 
give up “the search for unity, centrality, and peace. We 
resist the Heraclitean flux in which our life is involved. 
We sorely envy the sublime hierarchical bondage of the 
stars. We yearn after fixed and constraining law. ... The 
soul does not like to live always in tents. We would fain 
give up our old nomadic habits inherited from our ancestors. 
And yet we cannot; for the soul is, in this world, an incur- 
able nomad.” Nature takes “pleasure in deceiving us or 
sporting with us. Man would be a hiding-place if only we 
could find a real and genuine man”; but the human soul is 
essentially solitary here on earth. ‘Souls, like atoms, never 
really meet or coalesce; and every human spirit is an island, 
surrounded by the dark waters of innavigable seas.” With- 
out religion, we cannot find a real centre in work or some 
great, uplifting aim; “and, even with this aid, we can only 
do so to a certain extent.” The abiding facts of human 
nature are explained only by the doctrine of a future life, 
where our rudimentary organs will find freer play, and the 
fitful music of earthly affections will be known as but the 
rehearsal for a nobler world. “ We must interpret time by 
the light of eternity. We must cherish the immortal Son 
of God in our hearts.” But they who need most to do this 
— the ‘detached souls,” whose keen perception of the Ideal 
makes the actual seem worthless — find refuge in prayer, and 
not in cynicism. They cannot “greatly care for the world’s 
miserable sawdust of catechisms and formulas, or for the 
withered ashes of an atheistic science dealing only with the 

7 
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mere rind of the universe. The Ideal is the home of unsat- 
isfied and upward-looking spirits ; and the chief prophet of 
the Ideal, its God-man, is poetry. It teaches a higher and 
more adequate philosophy than any which can be acquired 
by the gregarious. It prepares the soul for heroic friend- 
ships, which have in them ever a little of the proud, inde- 
pendent spirit of the lonely Prometheus. The charity or 
benevolence of detached and unsatisfied souls is far more 
penetrating, aggressive, and victorious than that of ordinary 
people. - They know human nature in a strangely intimate 
way. The unsatisfying condition of their own personality 
has driven them forth, on a long voyage of discovery, to the 
hearts of their fellow-men. Spiritual detachment of the 
higher sort kills egotism down to its very roots; and their 
charity, the charity of the lonely, appeals most forcibly to 
men’s hearts, because it is completely natural and sponta- 
neous. Numbered with the trangressors, they can thus 
bear away the sins of the many. Such are some of the 
consolations of lonely and detached souls. 

N. P. G. 


CAZNEAU PALFREY. 


In 1626, Peter Palfrey is named as one of the “three hon- 
est and prudent men” associated with Roger Conant in man- 
aging the affairs of the new plantation at Naumkeag. From 
that time the Palfrey family may be traced through a line of 
blameless reputation and fair standing till the name became 
distinguished in the War of the Revolution, in the person of 
Colonel William Palfrey, who served for a few months at 
Cambridge as the Aid of General Charles Lee, then became 
one of General Washington’s military family, and shortly 
afterward was appointed by Congress as Paymaster-General 
of the army. While in Cambridge, he officiated as chaplain, 
and read the service of the English Church, when Christ 
Church was opened for worship, substituting for the pre- 
scribed prayer for the king one of his own composition, 
equally appropriate and reverent. He manifested such 
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financial skill and inspired such confidence, that he was com- 
missioned as Consul-General to France, with the view of ob- 
taining subsidies for the war. He sailed with this destina- 
tion in 1780; but the vessel in which he took passage was 
lost at sea. His wife was Susannah Cazneau, the grand- 
daughter of Paix and Margaret (Germaine) Cazneau, mem- 
bers of a most interesting colony of Huguenots who fled 
from Rochelle, and established themselves in Oxford, Mass. 
Their son William, a man of superior culture, attainments, 
and character, was Deputy Naval Officer of the port of 
Boston. He married his kinswoman, Lydia Cazneau. The 
subject of this notice was their son; and on both sides, 
from how many antecedent generations no man knows, he 
came into the world with a goodly heritage of ancestral 
virtues. 

I lay great stress on this ante-natal biography; for while 
there are, in the moral as in the business aristocracy, new 
men, self-made men (so called), and often wonderfully well 
made, there is a type of goodness, mature, terete, symmetri- 
cal, perfectly balanced, resplendent, not by dazzling brill- 
iancy, but by its pure and faultless radiance, which is the 
cumulative growth of successive generations. Dr. Palfrey 
was of this type; and did I know as little of his genealogy 
as of Melchizedek’s, I should be none the less certain that he 
came of a worthy and godly stock, and should look on his 
Huguenot ancestry as intrinsically probable. 

Cazneau Palfrey was born in Boston, August 11, 1805. 
He was a pupil of the late Benjamin A. Gould, Master of the 
Boston Latin School. His father died in 1820, leaving but 
a scanty provision for his family, and imposing on his chil- 
dren the necessity of careful economy and of self-help to the 
utmost of their ability. Cazneau entered Harvard College 
in 1822. His character was even then so well formed that 
it seemed to need not correction, but merely the natural 
growth of added years. While not prematurely old, he 
already looked at life on its serious rather than on its festive 
side; and he brought to his college work habits of continu- 
ous and systematic industry, so that he probably never 
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omitted or slighted a required exercise, or failed to avail 
himself of any opportunity of improvement. His chum, the 
late Hon. Timothy Walker, of Cincinnati, by several years 
his senior, and a man of intense ambition and unbounded 
working power, was the first scholar of the class. The 
second and third places were held by Palfrey and the late 
Dr. Oliver Stearns alternately and interchangeably, and 
were beyond the reach and the reasonable expectation of 
any other member of the class. Palfrey was at the same 
time regarded as the best writer of the class; and in the col- 
lege societies, then associations strictly devoted to literary 
culture and exercise, when he was to be the essayist, there 
was always a full meeting, with its aftermath of laudatory 
comment. It was known that he was going to enter the min- 
istry ; and, if his classmates had been asked to name the man 
who of all those destined for that profession would have the 
most distinguished success, I am sure that Palfrey would 
have been named without a dissenting voice. 

On leaving college, he entered the Divinity School. He 
held a tutorship in Latin for the academic year 1827-28, and 
had the then rare good fortune of winning the favor of his 
pupils. But he resigned at the end of the year; for he 
was too conscientious to put less than his best work into his 
preparation for the class-room, while his professional studies 
claimed his undivided attention, and he could ill afford to 
miss regular and constant attendance upon the lectures of 
such men as the elder Dr. Ware, Professor Norton, and Dr. 
Follen. He was especially interested in Mr. Norton’s depart- 
ment of New Testament exegesis, and had himself no little 
of the keen critical acumen which gave Mr. Norton his un- 
shared primacy as a teacher. It was a time when a thorough 
course of study was deemed essential for a clergyman of 
reputable standing, and could alone fit him for the scriptural 
exposition and the various forms of didactic work, which 
were then incumbent on the minister, but for which the 
demand has slackened with the growth of secular interests. 

Mr. Palfrey’s first settlement in the ministry was at 
Washington, where he performed important service in 
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building up the Unitarian church, which had not before 
had a pastor who could devote himself entirely to clerical 
duties. His success was all that, under existing circum- 
stances, it could have been. He was recognized by mem- 
bers of Congress and other transient residents as a preacher 
of rare merit, and drew from their ranks an increasing num- 
ber of hearers. But the population of the city was then 
thin and scattered, the church-edifice was neither central 
nor attractive, and the permanent congregation was of slow 
growth. Meanwhile, he became betrothed to the daughter 
of a New England clergyman, and was disposed to plant his 
home nearer his birthplace. He took charge, in 1838, of 
the Unitarian church in Grafton, Mass., removing thence 
to Barnstable in 1844. In these parishes he was beloved 
and honored; but in both there may have been a lack of 
that mutual adaptation of pastor and people, without which 
neither can be fully satisfied. In 1848, he became pastor of 
the First Church in Belfast, Me., where he had a ministry 
of twenty-three years, terminated with reluctance on either 
side on account of his declining health and strength, which 
made the full and stated service of a parish no longer pos- 
sible. His ministry at Belfast left nothing to regret except 
the necessity of its close. He had under his charge an 
unusually large proportion of men and families of high cult- 
ure and social standing, among whom there was not only 
reverence for his character, but a discriminating apprecia- 
tion of his intellectual gifts and graces, his rich and varied 
attainments, his fertility of thought and his capacity as a 
writer. In their judgment, he had in the quality of his 
sermons few equals, no superior. He became very dear to 
his flock, and the intervening years since he left them have 
not made his memory less precious. Modest and retiring, 
he confined himself for the most part to his own special 
work; but he became known through the State as a man of 
no ordinary claims to regard, and in 1855 Bowdoin College 
honored him, and itself no less, by conferring on him the 
degree of Doetor of Divinity. 

In 1871, Dr. Palfrey again became a resident of Cam- 
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bridge, at first preaching occasionally, but for these latter 
years physically incapacitated for public service,— disabled 
for out-of-door exercise by growing lameness, and cut off by 
deafness from free intercourse with society. Yet these were 
for him very happy years. He read many of the best books, 
wielded a busy pen, and took pains to put himself, in public 
and in private, under the wordfall from the lips of those to 
whom he most wished to listen, and of the many friends who 
in their interviews with him always received more than they 
gave. Only for the last few weeks was his enjoyment of 
life seriously impaired by infirmity and suffering; while 
then patience had her perfect work, and a clear faith and 
an unclouded hope shed light not of this world on the gath- 
ering shadows. He passed away on the 12th of March, 
1888. 

I have spoken of the happiness of his later years. I might 
speak no less strongly of his entire life. It was eminently 
happy, and it was so because he made it so. In some 
respects his apparent success fell short of his reasonable 
hopes, and certainly very far short of his merit. But he 
never manifested, nor did he seem to feel any such disap- 
pointment; while he had a grateful sense of his real suc- 
cess in performing honest, arduous, faithful work, in an 
influence for the highest good over many minds and hearts, 
in the profound respect, with advancing years deepening 
into reverence, of those among whom he dwelt, and in the 
dear love of all who knew him intimately. He was never 
suffered to feel himself unappreciated; and to the last his 
younger brethren in the ministry and the friends, old and 
new, who gathered round him, gave him ample assurance of 
the most tender personal regard. His wife, Anne Parker, 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Crosby, of Charlestown, N.H., and a 
descendant of Judge Parker, of New Hampshire, whose 
family record has been unfolding itself as a roll of honor 
for more than a century, brought to him a heritage like his 
own of distinguished ancestral merit. Their children have 
shared the double heritage ; and this month of May, had he 
been spared, would have completed a half-century of domes- 
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tic life as nearly unalloyed as can well fall to the lot of any 
earthly household. 

The prominent characteristic of Dr. Palfrey’s mind was 
clearness of vision. Truth revealed itself to him in its 
actual proportions, relations, harmonies, and antagonisms. 
He had a deep insight; but the depths were transparent to 
him, as they are to an elect few. His studies had a wide 
range, his thought a wider, through the entire domain of 
mental, ethical, and religious philosophy; and he was so well 
fitted to be an expositor within this scope that an academic 
chair might have seemed his proper place. He was very 
learned, both in the ordinary and in the higher sense of the 
word. He was largely conversant with books; but he was 
the master, not the slave of their contents. -He read no 
more than he could assimilate and utilize, and bore not the 
remotest kindred to those gluttons of books whose erudition 
lies round in undigested masses, so as to impede all free 
exercise or fruitful use of the intellect. 

His style was the natural outcome of his habits of mind,— 
perspicuous and definite, concise and vigorous, pure and ele- 
gant. It would probably be difficult to find in his manu- 
scripts an obscure statement or an instance of redundant 
verbiage. His conversation was not unlike his written style; 
and his mind was so well stored with materials ready for use 
that if a subject, however abstruse, were started in his pres- 
ence, he would discuss it as promptly and as fluently as if 
he had just risen from its special study, and in words which 
would hardly need revision for the press. His sermons were 
rich equally in thought and in sentiment,— earnest, devout, 
spiritual. They would have enhanced the reputation of 
many men who are followed by crowds of enthusiastic 
hearers. They were always listened to with profound in- 
terest by those who sought from the pulpit instruction and 
edification. , Nor was there anything in his delivery to ren- 
der him otherwise than impressive. But he lacked the pe- 
culiar qualities of the popular orator; and, therefore, while 
he could not be more prized than he was by those who were 
wont to hear him, he failed of the more extended fame 
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which mere oratory, with hardly a tithe of his substantial 
merits, might have given him. 

Of Dr. Palfrey’s character its very completeness makes it 
difficult to single out individual traits for special comment; 
while, on the other hand, I should find it hard to name 
faults or deficiencies, which, if they existed, were his own 
profound secret. With an intimacy which began more than 
threescore years ago, I have seen him constantly manifesting 
new lines and tints of the beauty of holiness; and yet, 
had he died midway on his career, I should have said that 
Heaven in taking him had left no better man. His Chris- 
tian faith was clear, firm, and strong; and it vas embodied 
in those evangelic graces that gave sweetness to all his social 
intercourse, made his home a sanctuary, ministered content- 
ment and resignation, filled his life with the peace of God, 
and crowned its closing hours with the hope full of immor- 
tality. 

ANDREW PRESTON PEABODY. 


ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 
HENRY GEORGE’S THEORIES. 


When some of Mr. George’s followers proposed to go into 
politics as an association “for the Abolition of Poverty,” and 
when they succeeded in rallying so many votes as to make a 
formidable diversion from the strongest of our political parties, 
it began to look as if the time of theorizing was past, and the 
time had come for the severer testing of experience. There 
seems to be, however, a lull just now in that particular move- 
ment; and it may not be amiss to turn back upon the theoretical 
discussion once more. Besides, we see from time to time, by 
allusions made in the highest quarters, especially in England, 
that “nationalization of land,” the most characteristic and best 
known of Mr. George’s theories, has taken a strong hold upon 
the popular fancy, and may yet work out in a fanaticism as vio- 
lent as the Corn Law league or the Anti-slavery crusade. The 
form which landlordism has taken in the British Islands, and the 
exclusion of the vast majority from all share in ownership of the 
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soil, makes such a fanaticism likelier and more formidable there 
than here. But, all the same, it is worth our while also to make 
our minds clear about what fascinates some of us as a bright 
promise of the future, and offends some of us as a dangerous and 
mischief-making fallacy. 

This fallacy is soberly taken up, along with the dictum of 
Herbert Spencer which it claims for theoretical indorsement, 
and is well answered in a thin volume lately published, which we 
have found full of good sense, and which we take as evidence 
that a few words on the subject will not be even now out of 
place.* For convenience we copy here Mr. George’s “remedy 
for the unjust and unequal distribution of wealth apparent in 
modern civilization, and for all the evils that flow from it,” as 
given in his own words: “ 7 abolish all tawation, save that upon 
land,” with the conclusion of Mr. Winn: “If Father McGlynn 
and Mr. George, instead of helping the tax-dodger at the ex- 
pense of the land-owner, will devote their great abilities and 
fervent spirit to bring him to account, and to rectify all the 
abuses in taxation established through the selfish interests of 
those who profit by them, they will render a genuine service to 
the poor. If these Knights of the New Crusade cannot usher in 
the full glory of the Golden Age, let them command a few rays 
which, like the impartial sun, shall flash as warmly into the 
gloom of the tenement-house as through the shutters of the 
millionaire.” And the pungent. and wholesome criticism that 
lies between premises and conclusion we commend to the atten- 
tion of the student. 

But the land-nationalization scheme is only a part, or an out- 
come, of a group of theories which make the argument of Prog- 
ress and Poverty. Mr. George himself, while giving no counte- 
nance to the more radical schemes of socialistic reconstruction, 
aims at nothing less than to revolutionize several of the accepted 
fundamental doctrines of political economy. It is not our busi- 
ness to follow him into what may be called the scientific or philo- 
sophic part of his argument: that would take us too far from 
our proper course, and we leave it to the more skilful handling 
of the economists. But there are some aspects of the subject 
which come nearer home to us practically, and about which we 
observe now and then, among persons of an idealistic turn, a 





* Property in Land, an Essay on the New Crusade. By Henry Winn. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. pp. 73. 
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tendency (as we think) to accept certain very pernicious falla- 
cies, which would be dispelled by a little clearer understanding 
of the facts. Among these fallacies are three, which appear to 
us to rest on flagrant and manifest sophisms. They concern the 
three points of wages, population, and ownership of land. 

As to the first, we should hardly have thought it necessary to 
point out that it is a mere play upon words, or figure of speech, 
to say (as Mr. George does) that wages are paid not from ac- 
cumulated capital, but from the increased value already given to 
the product. Say that they are paid for that increased value 
(real or imaginary), and you are right; but that value has got 
to be “discounted” by capital before it can be turned into 
wages. Nothing, it would seem, can be more transparently true ; 
yet some persons of intelligence have seriously taken for truth 
what is no better than a poor joke of Mr. George’s,— what he, in 
fact, seems to unsay in his own attempts at illustration (see 
pages 57 to 61). Is it the “added value” — purely hypothetical 
—that has paid for these years the cost of excavating the Sutro 
tunnel, or the Panama canal?— which latter it would probably 
be most profitable to stop right where it is, with no “added 
value” at all. What is it that pays for building a house that 
burns down when it is half done, or raising a crop that is lost or 
spoiled on the way to market? Theoretically, indeed, all these 
are paid for out of the general increase of wealth to which the 
particular task in hand is expected to contribute; but, practically, 
they are paid for by a draft upon the accumulated stock. And 
yet this flimsy fallacy is at the bottom of a large part of Mr. 
George’s imaginary confutation of other people’s common sense. 

Again, as to population, Mr. George has had the credit, among 
his disciples, of “confuting the theory of Malthus” by what 
turn out, on inspection, to be merely a few fine phrases. That 
theory, stripped of verbiage, is something like this: that if 
human beings are allowed to breed without restraint, like rabbits, 
they, and the community or class made up of them, will in due 
time come to grief. Practically, Mr. George, instead of denying 
this, knows it perfectly well, and no doubt acts upon it. If not, 
what is to prevent him, or any wild disciple of his creed, from 
starving in a hovel at forty, with a horde of starving grand- 
children? This is exactly what is happening in the most 
crowded dens of English misery to-day. It is practically what 
happens in the Island of Lewis, where a population of twenty- 
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eight thousand persist in staying upon a territory reckoned fit 
to maintain only eight thousand. We need not trouble our- 
selves to attack or defend the theory of Malthus; or about any- 
body’s theories, except as convenient summaries of fact. Mr. 
George concedes all we care to claim, when he speaks (p. 134) of 
an increase “within the limits which we have any reason to sup- 
pose in any given state of civilization.” This means, if it means 
anything, that civilized man spontaneously accepts certain “ pre- 
ventive checks” to a too rapid increase, which in his judgment 
are sufficient; and these may as well be those which Malthus 
enumerates as any other. In fact, it would be strange if they 
were not included in Malthus’s list as he interprets it. Further, 
the careful reader of Mr. George’s book will notice that, while 
he says a good deal about ways of multiplying the food-supply, 
he appears to intimate that the gold-supply has fallen off al- 
ready, and says nothing at all about the coal-supply, oil-supply, 
or timber-supply, which it is much harder to suppose can perma- 
nently keep pace with an indefinite growth of population. Civ- 
ilized man does not live by Lread alone. Mr. George’s reasonings 
are often such as would apply only to a race of immortal beings, 
living on ambrosial food and surrounded by celestial riches, of 
which there should be a spontaneous, constant, and inexhaustible 
supply,— angels, in short, not men. 

But as soon as we come to realize the fact that man is no 
angel at all, but a perishable creature,— is in fact perishing, in 
round numbers, at about the rate of a hundred thousand a day,— 
we see it to be a necessary inference from that fact that popula- 
tion is not only continually pressing against the “limits of sub- 
sistence,” but -is continually pressing beyond them. This is 
merely to say, in other words, that men do in fact die daily; 
that the weakest perish first, while all must perish sooner or later. 
There is nothing at all shocking in this. If, indeed, one should 
look at the bare fact, and knew that he alone, of all men, must 
soon come to suffer old age, decrepitude, and death, the prospect 
would be very horrible. As it is, he looks upon it with perfect 
equanimity, because it is the law of the system of things in which 
he lives. In his ordinary moods, he is continually forgetting it. 
Sentimental reformers look at the bare fact as if it were some- 
how somebody’s fault, and cry out against it as some poets cry 
out against pain and death. Something of the poet’s amiable 
fallacy Mr. George shows in his protest against the law of popu- 
lation. 
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How, then, does he attempt to confute that law? In two 
ways, besides the evasion spoken of before. 

First, he says, the more hands, the more profitably they can be 
employed; and tries to prove it by the wealth of crowded coun- 
tries, like England and Belgium. But, as he elsewhere urges, 
progress in wealth has always been attended by increase of pov- 
erty,— which might suggest some inherent difficulty in the case 
beyond even his own theory about it. And then, if his assertion 
were true without limit, as he seems to imply, it would follow 
that, if you could only land a million of men, women, and chil- 
dren in Massachusetts every day, and keep them there,— nobody 
having any land of his own,—the prosperity and comfort of 
Massachusetts, and of the poorest people in it, would increase in 
like proportion. But not even Mr. George himself will say as 
much as this. Accordingly, there must be a limit somewhere, as 
he will grant,—a limit varying with the increase or decrease of 
wealth, the climate and soil, the conditions of industry, and 
so on. 

In the second place, he says several times over, as if there 
were some novel and precious truth in it, that with every mouth 
there comes into the world a pair of hands. Hence, as he explic- 
itly infers, supply may always be more than equal to the demand. 
This is as if he had never heard of babies, or invalids, or idiots, 
or vicious people. And we will grant him the advantage of sup- 
posing that he never has,— dealing, as we just said, with angels, 
and not with human beings. But his ignorance of such things 
does not change the fact. Some years ago, hard by, a poor me- 
chanic, a Canadian, living half the time on private charity, was 
“increased” (as Cicero phrases it) with a thirteenth child, having 
already lost eleven of the other twelve. Perhaps Mr. George 
may say that he was richer for the birth of this poor thing, and 
better able to maintain the others, because it had “two hands 
and only one mouth.” No doubt it had; but, even with that 
advantage, it was felt to be more of a burden than a help. On 
the other hand, there can hardly be a question, to one who thinks 
of it, that the astonishing ability which the French peasantry 
have shown, to take up an almost unlimited amount of public 
debt, is a direct result — granting their actual capacity to pro- 
duce and save—of their stationary population. What would 
have gone into children’s food, clothes, and schooling, went actu- 
ally into the public funds. 
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Now we do not hold the lot of the French peasantry to be an 
enviable one for that. We believe it to be true that where pop- 
ulation presses vigorously upon the “limits of subsistence” (if 
that is the correct phrase), there we find not only the strongest 
motive to progress, but along with it the maximum of intelli- 
gence and joy in living, all things considered. We have not, 
then, a particle to quarrel about with Mr. George, as to his prin- 
ciples or his facts. But we hold that some of his arguments are 
weak and some of his inferences dangerous, as we have endeav- 
ored to explain. 

The law (if we will consent forethe present to call it so) of the 
pressure of population is disguised from us in two ways. These 
make the law itself graver for us to consider, instead of lighter ; 
and therefore we ought to see them as distinctly as we can. 

The first is, that the “preventive check” of prudence, which 
Mr. George admits, is effective chiefly among the prudent, fairly 
well-to-do, intelligent and industrious middling class, who marry 
relatively late, have few children, generally lay by something for 
a rainy day, and constitute the-stock by which the general pros- 
perity and wealth are continually augmented. If any class could 
(on public grounds) afford to multiply rapidly, and if it is the 
general interest that any class in particular should multiply in- 
definitely, it would certainly be these. But, as we have seen, 
from the nature of the case they do not. 

The other is that, as the check of prudence is less felt among 
the very rich and the very poor, we have at both ends of the 
scale the spectacle which impresses us with the keenest sense of 
injustice: among the rich, children who suffer from indulgence, 
with the ailments and inefficiency created by luxury; and among 
the poor, those born only to poverty, struggle, and suffering,— 
the criminal and vicious classes being lowest in the scale. This 
mass of misery, which so often wrings our heart by its apparent 
fatality and hopelessness, may be an effect of poverty, but is 
quit2 as apt to be its cause. A glance shows us the danger, 
when we think of the future prospects of our prosperity or our 
safety. In the middle of the scale,—the position of chief intel- 
ligence, security, and progress,—we find a P@pulation compara- 
tively stationary, and from the nature of the case likely to 
continue so. At one end of the scale we find a class small in 
numbers,.in command of great wealth, peculiarly liable from their 
position to be indolent, luxurious, and obstructive. At the other 
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end we find a large class, increasing perhaps the most rapidly of 
all,— at least, in great cities,— and likely more and more to con- 
trol the politics, possibly to threaten the stability and. order, of 
the country.. Without being alarmists, we can see that the case 
is quite too grave to let us innocently spend the time in wrang- 
ling about our pet theories. We have no quarrel whatever with 
Mr. George in his desire to expose and remedy the evil. But 
neither he nor anybody else will mend the matter by putting us 
on impossible tracks, or by refusing to let us see things as they 
are. We wish him all possible success in investigating the causes 
of misery and preventing the effects. But he is in a dangerous 
way, and he will be apt to lead his readers in a dangerous way, 
if he refuses to see when and where he is dealing with necessary 
conditions of human life; and if, instead of the calm and scien- 
tifie study of these conditions, he flies in the face of those who 
are trying to understand them, and contents himself with amus- 
ing us by Utopian dreams. 

The really fascinating and seemingly practicable part of Mr. 
George’s theories we find in his scheme of “nationalization of 
land,”— which is, in fact, all that most persons know or care 
about in them. It is therefore a little discouraging to find that, 
as soon as he speaks of the results of a scheme so revolutionary, 
he immediately departs from the region of fact and falls into the 
potential mood. For page after page, we find only that certain 
things “might, could, should, or would” take place under his 
new dispensation; but we have only his own word for it, as 
a prophet. But thinking people of this generation are not much 
impressed by prophecies, especially if they are old enough to 
recall that very ardent prophetic period of forty or fifty years 
ago. And, when we come to facts, we are struck by these two: 
first, that in this country an enormous proportion (at least three- 
fourths in extent, and probably ninety-nine hundredths in value) 
of the land is owned by small farmers and householders, who 
control in the last resort the policy of most of the States; and, 
secondly, that by a consent almost completely universal “ posses- 
sion of land in severalty” is accepted as the one remedy for the 
evils of that very @ibal tenure which Mr. George would restore 
in the older civilized States. Quite contrary, too, to the ten- 
dency which he asserts, we find that in the older States, as Mas- 
sachusetts, especially near the manufacturing cities, a process is 
rapidly going on by which ancestral farms of one or two hun- 
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dred acres are bought and tilled by small cultivators, in lots of 
ten or fifteen acres; while in the newest States, as California, the 
late rage of speculation has cut up into small bits many of those 
very plantations which had made the most plausible ground of 
his assertion. Take it by and large, the tendency’to monopoly 
of land is not nearly so active as the tendency to subdivision. 
Now this tendency precisely accords with the common sentiment, 
that the largest possible proportion of independent landholders 
in a given population makes the best and safest form of civilized 
society, all things considered; and from this conviction we are 
not likely to be driven by any of the potential moods above 
referred to. 

We do not undertake to discuss seriously the abstract right of 
property in land. The arrangements of civil society are not de- 
termined by abstract right, but by general convenience. Prop- 
erty in land is easily seen to follow upon natural increase in 
population. It requires, we will say, a territory of ten miles 
square for each person that is to be maintained by hunting. If 
there are too many for that, they must take, unwillingly, to graz- 
ing, which will feed one person, say, for every square mile,— that 
is, a hundred times as many. But, when these press too close, 
the land must be parcelled in smaller shares; and every man who 
is sturdiest, aptest, and skilfullest must be made secure of his 
own, that there may be a sufficiency of agricultural wealth for 
all. That is the whole story in a nutshell. The Russian mir, or 
any other form of communistic industry, may serve for rude 
times, and under rigid social constraint; but as human faculty 
develops, and industries multiply, the drift is always and neces- 
sarily towards individual possession. In one sense, no man is 
absolute owner of anything, but each holds as steward and at 
sufferance of the community. In another and more directly 
practical sense, he is the rightful owner — purely because it is the 
public interest to respect the private title. On that point we 
decline to go into serious discussion with Mr. George, or with 
anybody else. 

But, looking at the matter a little closer, we find that we are 
dealing with three orders of facts instead of one: the broad ques- 
tion of land-ownership covering, first, the farms and homesteads 
as just spoken of; second, city lots; third, such objects of large 
public interest as mines, forests, water-privileges, oil-wells, har- 
bor-fronts, and the like, where the effects of monopoly are most 
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heavily felt. It is quite clear that the three stand on a wholly 
different footing from one another, and should be considered 
separately. 

As to the first, the main consideration (so far as the public is 
concerned) is the maximum of productiveness for the longest 
period. Directly or indirectly, the maintenance of every human 
being must come from the soil; and the earth is not at all like 
what Mr. George (p. 218) compares it to,— the hold of “a well- 
provisioned ship,” where you have only to lift the hatches and 
take out what you want. Harvests of food do not (as he seems 
to suppose) lie underground like layers of clay or beds of gravel, 
but must be got into existence by slow, hard, and thrifty labor. 
To an average factory operative, a hundred-acre farm would be 
worse than worthless, provided he had to live on what he could 
get from it. The occupant must have not only industry and skill, 
but the strongest inducement to make the most of it. That 
strongest inducement has been found, hitherto, in actual, inde- 
pendent, unmolested ownership. 

Besides, a farmer needs time. A five years’ lease would 
encourage him to raise good corn-crops, and would be just about 
long enough to let him thoroughly exhaust an average soil. The 
arbitrary term of fifteen years, by which Mr. Gladstone attempted 
in 1881 to regulate the value of leases in Ireland, has proved of 
no service whatever. An apple orchard wants twenty-five years 
to come to its best, and an olive orchard perhaps fifty. How 
long shall the State’s lease be? If twenty years at most (as Mr. 
George seems to imply), what shall we do for apples and olives? 
Nobody will take the pains to raise what will only have the effect 
to double his rent, without giving him any claim of tenure. If 
the lease is long enough to insure any permanent advantage, it 
is, practically, “copyhold” right of possession, and the theory of 
State ownership goes to the ground. It is impossible that the 
public, as against the occupant, should get the benefit which Mr. 
George speaks of, unless the cultivator should be virtually a ten- 
ant-at-will, with his lease renewable at short intervals — which 
would be ruinous to him as a farmer. The twenty years’ interval 
looks long, but is far too short to give the encouragement essen- 
tial to a task that must be done, at best, under such hard condi- 
tions as the agriculturist’s. 

There is, further, a practical inconvenience which this scheme 
invites, and which Mr. George would apparently welcome. It is, 
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turning the agricultural population of the country from a stable 
and prudent into a migratory and speculative population. Just 
in proportion as the scheme is effective, it must have this result. 
We say nothing of the destruction of home-feeling, the impossi- 
bility of rooted local attachment, with the damage done to what 
have always been held to be the finest moral qualities of a peo- 
ple; we speak here only of the enormous political and econom- 
ical disadvantage of setting the great body of a population afloat, 
with no permanent abiding-place, and no inducement (such as 
proprietorship alone creates) to make the best of their position, 
and go patiently about remedying its worst, both for their own 
and for the public interest. 

The most plausible reason for the proposed compulsory uproot- 
ing is, no doubt, the holding of vast estates, of tens or hundreds 
of thousands of acres, by speculators and capitalists. As to this 
it may be said, in the first place, that it would be perfectly easy, 
if the public were so minded, to check this by legislation in- 
tended to encourage — or, if need were, to compel — the subdi- 
vision of these vast estates. In the second place, that there is 
probably no need of such legislation, since (to speak only of this 
- country) the tendency will within a generation be almost cer- 
tainly to subdivision, and not to greater increase: as, indeed, we 
see it now already. In the third place, that — granting such to 
be the tendency — the great land-holders of the present day are 
doing a positive service to the next generation by holding their 
property in large blocks, which will be cut up to supply the mar- 
kets of the future. An example of the incidental service so 
rendered may be seen in the remnant of the noble live-oak 
groves of California, which are in good part held, most fortu- 
nately, as preserves in some of the great estates, making one 
chief delight of the visitor in Santa Barbara, while falling too 
rapidly before the axe of the small proprietor in many a set- 
tlement elsewhere. Even the lordly estates of England, which 
seem at this day such an unmitigated wrong to the laboring class, 
may be found, in a hundred years from now, to have been the 
previous condition, making possible then a far more prosperous 
condition of things than would have come about in any other 
way. As to productiveness of supplies for the market, it was 
shown some years ago that these great estates, when conducted 
with that view, are (whatever their social wrong or political 
peril) the most profitable — that is, economically the most advan- 
tageous — form in which land can be held and worked. 

9 
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Finally, as to the feasibility of the land-nationalization scheme, 
—as brought about by the precious device of throwing all bur- 
den of taxation upon the land till its owner is starved into aban- 
doning it to the State,—we have only to consider that it must 
be established and put into effect by the votes of a class perhaps 
more than any other conservative, suspicious of innovation, and 
jealous of its rights; that is, the class of working farmers, owners 
of their own soil and homesteads. If the scheme could be put 
in play by a set of “resolutions” at a labor convention held 
under Mr. George’s auspices in New York or Chicago, it might 
look theoretically a little easier ; but, even so, it would encounter 
the objection of forcible resistance from a standing army, or 
militia, consisting of as many as there are land-owners in the 
country, with their grown-up sons. With this in view, it seems 
unnecessary for the present to say anything more about that 
theory as applying to land held for agriculture. 

The question as to city lots is a little different; and, indeed, it 
is here that Mr. George makes his strongest point. But the 
practical remedy for most of those evils of speculation he com- 
plains of is not so far off as he seems to think. For the present, 
the practical difficulty is best met, and for all that appears may 
be sufficiently met, by the assessors, without any stretch of power, 
in the exercise of the discretion which the law gives them. It is 
always hazardous, and it is often ruinous, to hold unimproved 
lots in a city: they are such an easy and open prey to the tax- 
gatherer. It is plausible, indeed, to say that it would be wise 
for every municipality to reserve the entire site of a growing 
town, with a sufficient belt of land adjoining, from private owner- 
ship; and the monstrous fortunes held by mortmain or inheri- 
tance, in such vast capitals as London and New York, incline 
one to wish that it could have been done there in time. But 
most great cities have grown—almost by accident, and as it 
were unexpectedly —from not very promising beginnings. Who 
can tell how far their growth has been due to the private enter- 
prise which begins by taking a large stake in land? Who knows 
but that municipal ownership would have choked the goose that 
has laid so many golden eggs? The question is a very hard one 
to answer. And, on the whole, the answer had perhaps best be 
left to the tax-laws and the assessors. 

It is at the third point that we find ourselves standing nearest 
to Mr. George. The great sources of wealth in forests, mines, 
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water-privileges, and the like, do seem, in quite a differeut sense 
from farm-lands, homesteads, or even city lots, to be fairly pub- 
lic property, which should be wisely held from private specula- 
tion. The only doubt about it which rises in our mind is 
whether our States, as we find them, are wise and virtuous 
enough to undertake such public trusts. The State is, unhappily, 
best known to us through those who exercise a little brief author- 
ity in its name,— that is, political rings, whose methods are job- 
bery, if not open plunder, and which do not often show even the 
wit to think of this rich field of operations. What is the fact? 
The great State of Pennsylvania has not been wise enough to 
control that unique source of wealth in her oil-wells; so that they 
are being drained as fast as machinery can do it, in a wild scram- 
ble of speculation,— each man doing his best to exhaust his own 
eighth of an acre,—creating enormous stores of unused oil (about 
thirty-three million barrels above ground, as we were told a few 
years ago upon the spot) in advance of any market, and risking 
the frightful conflagrations we hear of from time to time. The 
great State of New York has not been virtuous enough, when in 
full possession of the inestimable forest highlands of the Adiron- 
dacks, to prevent them in season from being the private spoil of 
speculators, who have been permitted to threaten the State with 
the formidable evils of drought and flood predicted from their 
destruction. 

We are so nearly in accord with Mr. George at this par- 
ticular point, that we do not care to dispute about ways and 
means. In short, our chief difference with him is this: that we 
hold it to be best to begin just here with our schemes of “ nation- 
alizing” the general wealth. What may come to pass in a hun- 
dred years from now, or even in fifty years, if this should be 
tried and work well, we need not wrangle over now. The State 
of New York made a good beginning, when it took steps to pre- 
serve the magnificent waterside at Niagara. The United States 
took one good step forward, and met some of the practical 
difficulties of well-doing, when Congress set apart the splendid 
national reservation of Yellowstone Park. Pennsylvania may 
probably have to rue, when too late, the lack of energetic con- 
trol over her prodigious stores of subterranean wealth. And we 
fully believe that the wiser legislation of the future will be in 
the direction of more rather than less limitation of private 
speculation and greed, under the authority of the State. 
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A MEMORY OF JOHN WEISS. 


Our personal memories of this remarkable man are very close 
and near, and it is a deep gratification to present, as we have 
done, memorial words of him written by one who was his inti- 
mate companion as well as sympathizer in the movement of those 
earlier days. One should have known, too, his gayety and invin- 
cible wit, and the singular dash of humor with a pathetic some- 
thing that was partly ill-health and partly a certain reckless 
disregard of self,—along with his busy, immense, yet largely 
fruitless industry (for masses of fact laboriously gathered in his 
commonplace-book seemed never to find a use), and the eccen- 
tricity of style and temper that handicapped his real genius. All 
these are matters of keen personal impression, and need to be 
dealt with—as they have been—by one with whom they make 
part of a near and affectionate memory of the man. We copy 
from a private letter a few additional reminiscences : — 


John Weiss was three years before me in college. His father, I have 
understood, was a barber in the town of Worcester, a German by blood 
and by race a Jew,— to which last I have sometimes ascribed the singu- 
lar fervor of his religious genius. The first I ever saw of him was in 
the college yard, where he had a sort of ovation from his classmates on 
his return from a few months’ rustication, and frolicked like a child 
among them. To everybody’s surprise who knew his quaint levity and 
drollery, he joined our class in the Divinity School, spending a year of 
the course in Germany. Meeting him from time to time in the “ Hook- 
and-Ladder,” and having afterwards some special links of communica- 
tion with him while he was in New Bedford, I have felt personally 
nearer to him than any degree of mental sympathy I could claim might 
seem to warrant. Having at one time something to do with the Chris- 
tian Examiner, I succeeded in getting from him one or two papers; but 
he was always eccentric, kicking out of the traces, and enveloping his 
brilliant parts more and more in a thicket of sparkling rhetoric; always 
struggling, too, with the fringes of poverty; but having, with a certain 
carelessness of appreciation and success, a winning sweetness and humil- 
ity at bottom, that made everybody fond of him. I tried once to get 
him to work out a sketch of Jesus “the Galilean,” such as he had given 
the hint of in conversation, and might have developed with great vigor 
if he had chosen; but he appears never to have put his hand to it. 
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He said, with much emphasis, that the popular theory of Jesus, his 
mildness and serenity, and so on, was thoroughly mistaken: he was 
@ man, on the other hand, of deep and powerful nature, capable of 
strong passion and high political enthusiasm ; his most characteristic 
sayings were rather his hot denunciation of Scribes and Pharisees. But 
of this, and of many another judgment daringly unconventional, his full 
word was never spoken. 


The mind of one so spontaneous and versatile is best read in 
his unstudied correspondence; and we will do what we can to 
fill out the sketch already given, by transcribing at some length 
from letters now thirty-nine years old, which revive by some 
characteristic touches the interests and discussions of those 
days :— 


All thoughts of correspondence were interrupted by a fire, of which 
perhaps you have heard; and now I am plunged in the lassitude conse- 
quent upon the material and mental dilapidations of the past three 
weeks, including the rebabilitation of another dwelling. But, upon 
opening my ill-used secretary again, 1 find your epistle, which was good 
enough to have deserved an earlier answer. So, in spite of a sort of 
general apathy, which has seized me in consequence of late excitements, 
T’ll acknowledge said letter at the least. Were you ever burnt out (I 
doubt not the Spirit has flamed over your prairie, and that you have 
been tried “as by fire,” but), burnt out physically, and left with two or 
three hundred wrecks of books, to say nothing of a general reduction 
of your valuables? It is astonishing how much can be perpetrated 
in a kindly way in twenty minutes. Even a regular rebellion in 1834, 
conducted with damage as its final cause, was not more destructive. 
Engines suddenly decant the contents of three or four neighboring 
cloacas in your rooms, and the fire retires in disgust at seeing the 
dirty work. The warm-hearted fellow would have made clean work. 

Such, then, is our latest noticeable circumstance; and I can fairly set 
down a new sensation as having been experienced. Note, too, that one 
of the children of light was wise enough to have his library insured, also 
furniture and wearing apparel. Who sball say, after that policy, that 
I am of the impracticables? But you would like to know what is going 
on; and here one is embarrassed, for there is very little to communicate. 
The gold fever rages fiercely in this city, and it is supposed that from 
four to five hundred stalwart men will emigrate. They all belong to the 
better class in this community, respectable mechanics and clerks. Its 
effect upon the whale-fishery is at present bad. Vessels can fit out here 
and carry passengers; but the place produces nothing to export. All 
freight for California is collected from other quarters. At the least, 
the whaling will languish for a couple of years, with little but pas- 
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senger money to supply its place; and, if they should commence whal- 
ing from San Francisco, it would materially damage this city. If there 
is a bubble, and it bursts, why then all speculation collapses also. But 
is it not a great way of founding a new State and of excluding slave- 
labor? and was not the year 1848 mirabilis? 

Emerson came down here, and gave the pleasantest, most genial, 
most natural and generous lecture that I have heard from him, on the 
English. The apprehensive New England Platonist magnified discrim- 
inatingly his beef-eating and sensible, worldly mother. What an eye he 
has, after all, for national characteristics! You know they say that all 
his geese are swans; but, allowing for a faint tint of rose caught from 
the hot-house hospitality which received him, he gave them no more 
than their due, and it was refreshing to hear the fualgid mystic, “ who is 
one slope from head to foot,” talking about these men who “clinch every 
nail they drive,” and who pursue Prof. Bronson’s method of abdominal 
speaking. Excuse the slender material of this letter, but accept the 
intention of acknowledging your favor and asking for more.— Jan. 
29, 1849. 


Do you think that we up here read much, and settle all questions? 
Fond delusion! We proceed in the old way, and do not startle each 
other with great discoveries. We might as well read Aischylus and 
Peirce as for anything that we do to set forward Christianity another 
peg. I doubt whether even the Hook-and-Ladder divulges anything. 
They may look very busy and mysterious, but they have nothing to 
divulge. Something has kept me from their meetings for the last three 
or four times, so that my judgment is to be taken as merely that of an 
outsider, who has observed nothing uncommon in the atmosphere, and 
heard no explosion. Nor will the tracts of William B. Greene help the 
matter, They are smart, but do not increase the planet’s velocity. One 
upon Transcendentalism contains errors. But he must write and pub- 
lish. Be assured, however, that he will not re-enforce the total impres- 
sion made upon your mind by Aischylus and Benny Peirce. He is great 
at attacking superannuated orthodox ministers up in Worcester County, 
By a smart and sudden dig in the pit of the stomach, he deprives the 
inoffensive men of wind, so that one hears no answers. Greene is emi- 
nently useful in this line. If any light is really thrown on the history 
of Christian speculation by the Antiquities of Egypt, it has not yet 
fallen upon your correspondent, who is thus compelled to leave you in 
the dark, merely saying that Bunsen’s book, from which something may 
be expected on that point, is not yet completed. Neither does ——’s 
theory appear to have mcdified the current speculation; and it can 
hardly be considered as a transmittendum (except as supine in (h)um), 
since it is still confined to himself. The a-priori autobiography is by 
our friend who knocks the wind out of dying ministers after the manner 
of Mexican nurses, and doubtless with the same humane intention of 
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putting them out of pain. Part of it was read to the Hook-and-Ladder, 
and created inextinguishable peals of laughter, which he bore so genially 
that I thought there was something in his essay. Each one can judge 
for himself. The introduction seems to be a brisk flirtation with Pythag- 
oras and the science (?) of numbers. The autobiography purported to 
be a genuine experience of Greene’s in Florida, and as such is valu- 
able.... Parker does not yet forget his wrongs. That is the worst 
thing I know about him. He flourishes, and has influence; but he 
begins to complain of his head again. He works too hard. There is no 
controversy with him now; but the Boston Association does not yet fra- 
ternize with him, and the whole matter is in abeyance. The Massachu- 
setts Quarterly ought to do what you say, and I am confident that it will 
come out right. Ripley is reviewing Bushnell. The Examiner will re- 
main about so-so. Parker skims those blue foreign pamphlets, but what 
he does with the cream is not known tome. I have not seen one for 
a year or two.— May 28, 1849. 


By far the most labored work of Weiss’s hand was the Life of 
Theodore Parker, with copious editing of his correspondence. 
This was a task which he sought and eagerly undertook as a 
labor of love, with abundance of generous appreciation of the 
subject, but with the drawback of too little near personal ac- 
quaintance. As a record of Parker’s religious life, especially by 
the free use made of his diary and correspondence, it is incom- 
parably rich, and, in spite of Mr. Frothingham’s admirable biog- 
raphy, remains as the best source of our acquaintance with the 
man. Those who knew Weiss intimately, and had a key to the 
dialect in which he wrote, were hardly sensible (as it proved) of 
some things in that book which gave needless prejudice and pain 
to many excellent persons. It happened, too, that certain mate- 
rial was held back, for personal reasons or in hope of some com- 
pleter future record, so that on one side the book was left 
defective,— Parker’s relations with Emerson, for example. But, 
on the other hand, where no sensitive nerve was touched, it was 
a great delight to see that eager and strong intelligence, colored 
and heated by so much of fervid passion, as interpreted by the 
fine, keen, and ardent genius of the biographer. And some single 
chapters in that book restore to us better than anything else we 
know the very form and pressure of the time it dealt with. 

One thinks of Weiss’s as a pathetically truncated career, when 
compared with the wealth of his gifts and the brightness of his 
promise. This impression comes partly, no doubt, from the cir- 
cumstance that his sensitive and restless individualism took him 
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away, in the latter years of his life, more and more from the asso- 
ciations and companionships he started with; and so the impres- 
sion may be a fallacious one. Certainly, he was very impatient 
of the movement towards a more effective organizing of the 
Unitarian forces in the years just following the war; and, as 
soon as the Radical was started, he replied to the kindly words 
of Dr. Bellows and others, that his loyalty was due to that other, 
not to our older organs of thought. He felt himself in his last 
years, I think, more of a stranger among us than he need to have 
done, and said to one of our younger free-thinkers once, half- 
sadly, that he himself, and a few others, had paid the price of that 
liberty in thinking which the later generation have enjoyed. 


AN EASTER HOMILY. 


As Milton says, in his tractate Of Education, “In those vernal 
seasons of the year, when the air is calm and pleasant, it were an 
injury and sullenness against Nature not to go out and see her 
riches, and partake in her rejoicing with heaven and earth.” So 
there would be something sullen and ungrateful in us, at this 
Easter season, if we did not freshen its memories in our mind, 
and enter as we may into the general rejoicing of the Christian 
world. We, who were brought up in the old Puritan tradition, 
or what was left of it to our day, have not been very apt to take 
account of church festivals. But it is quite noticeable in these 
latter years, almost (we may even say) in proportion to our wider 
and wider departure from the doctrines of the Church, that we 
have fallen into a strong drift back to the observance of certain 
ecclesiastical holidays. Christmas, which in former time we did 
not honor by so much as a half-day’s suspension of school tasks, 
has come to be the season of universal festivity; and Easter 
blooms out every year more and more in flowers and music. 
Whether this means any greater influence of the ritual churches 
in our community, or whether it means that travellers have 
brought home other habits and longings from older countries, it 
may be hard to tell. What we do see is that the custom is taken 
up in entire good faith by our rationalizing, secularist, and free- 
thinking public, half-starved, as it were, in its higher life, and 
seeking to gain what it may by falling in, sentimentally at least, 
with those festivals which have given joy and comfort in the past, 
and have broken the monotony of a weary and dull life to many 
hundreds of millions of our fellow-men. 
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We observe, too, another thing. We see that, in falling in 
with these church celebrations, men do not in the least commit 
themselves to the interpretation which the Church has always 
put upon them. Nobody enters more eagerly, for example, into 
the Christmas and Easter festivities than the most advanced and 
free-thinking of our liberal churches; but nobody is farther from 
accepting, or even patiently bearing with, the opinions upon 
which they are built. For Christmas is not at all, in its original 
sense, a simple birthday celebration of an historic person, as we 
celebrate the birthday of Washington, but the solemn commemo- 
ration of a supernatural event, that mightiest of mysteries, the 
incarnation of Almighty God in human form. It is the yearly 
reiterating, the announcement with all pomp and festivity and 
emphasis of declaration, of the fact that the Infinite Supreme did 


actually, for thirty years, take up his abode among men in that 
Holy Land 


“ Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
That fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross” ; 


and there achieved the wholly miraculous and supernatural work 
of man’s redemption. The ecclesiastical sense of Easter is that it 
in like manner asserts and reasserts, in the most formal way, with 
the heralding of Passion-week and the prelude of Good Friday, 
recalling every detail of those scenes of agony and crucifixion, 
the equally overwhelming mystery, that Christ was reclothed 
with flesh after his death upon the cross, and so ascended into 
glory, as a pledge of that very realistic Paradise to which saints 
should ascend in the resurrection of the body. But we, who join 
by sentiment and sympathy in the same celebration, find it hard 
even to understand those dogmas when most carefully explained 
to us, or to conceive how intelligent persons can really hold them. 
We have dropped the dogma, and are trying to comprehend the 
symbol. Thus, we say, every new-born child is an incarnation 
of Divinity, a fresh Messiah, to those whose hearts are open to 
that truth: that is our interpreting of Christmas. Easter really 
means, we say, not the resurrection of the body, but the renewal 
of life in spring-time, and, with it, the renewed hope of immortal 
life. With such explanations as these we adjust ourselves, as we 
may, to. the sentiment of the holy time. 

But here the danger is, lest the thought become thin and insin- 

10 
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cere. We use forms and phrases which mean a great deal that 
we have quite left off believing, before our grasp is strong upon 
those deeper spiritual truths which we say that these things sig- 
nify. Thus, in “holy week,” in every large cathedral town, there 
is going on, almost without our knowing it, a great and solemn 
dramatic representation,— with anthems, chants, the paraphernalia 
of Catholic ritual, the darkening of lamps to betoken sorrow and 
gloom, the wailing of trained voices to speak the world’s darkest 
agony, the outburst of light and joyful song to greet the restor- 
ing of life,— showing to the imagination as the medieval “myste- 
ries” did to the eye those actual scenes of the agony, the humilia- 
tion, the cruel death, the glorious resurrection, of the incarnate 
God. To many of us this has all passed into the domain of myth 
and symbol; to all of us the dogma and the terror are quite faded 
out. Yet, even if it were no more real to us than a stage 
tragedy, there is a profound and even passionate interpretation 
of it, in which we are just as much interested as the most ardent 
believer of those mysteries. All that terror, that agony, and that 
joy were known first as the actual experience of men’s lives; it 
was long after that they were clothed in symbolic form, and took 
the fixed hard shape of dogma. It is a poor thing merely to 
rationalize away that meaning, it is a better thing to understand 
it; not to stand sullenly aside, but to share as we may in the rev- 
erence, thanksgiving, and hope which these symbols bring fresh 
before us. ; 

For what we call a spiritual truth has its value in this: that it 
is the same everywhere and always, and touches the life of every 
one who is capable of receiving it, in the same way. Take the 
last words spoken by Socrates before his judges: “ Now, then, we 
go our several ways, you to life, and I, as it seems, to death; but 
which of us the better way is known to God alone,”— these grave, 
simple, and noble words may come into the heart of the humblest 
and most ignorant, and save him from that last ignominy and 
defeat, to show himself a coward in the crisis he has got to meet. 
Now here is an historical event as much more solemn and im- 
pressive than even these words of Socrates as it has proved more 
potent, wide, and lasting in its influence on the temper of men’s 
lives. There was once, we are told, a fear of death by which 
men were all their lives held subject to bondage. It is unques- 
tionable that this fear has wonderfully calmed down, in late 
years, from the horror of great darkness which it was once; and, 
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to our own generation at least, that calming down has come, in 
large part, from the experience of our war, when by the hundred 
thousand young men full of life marched out willingly into the 
jaws of death, and suffered its cruellest pains without complaint or 
terror, because they felt their own life to be a part of the greater 
life, the life of the nation, for which they freely pledged their 
own. Their victory was in the saving and renewing of that 
larger life. 

In like manner, the impression of the event we call the cruci- 
fixion and resurrection of Jesus—however we explain the facts 
of history—came from the sense men had that he went volun- 
tarily, deliberately, and with open eyes, to meet an agonizing 
death which he might have avoided by a single word, in the 
assurance of a great cause for which he must so testify. Martyrs 
in that sense were not common in that day, as they came to be 
soon after, under the inspiration of that example. We are apt to 
think that their courage was kept up chiefly by the personal hope 
of immortal life assured them by the resurrection. But it is prob- 
able that they were stirred by a more powerful as well as a nobler 
motive. Renan says, in his History of Israel just published, that 
it was a fault when the old Hebrew faith got mixed up with the 
Greek and Roman speculations about the immortality of the soul; 
and that Christianity, which was the heir of the Hebrew promise, 
suffered in consequence. Perhaps it did: certainly, when the 
Greek Tartarus flamed and smoked, with a blacker smoke and 
a fiercer flame, in the medieval hell. But it is not likely that the 
first Christians troubled themselves about any of those specula- 
tions. At least, they did not take them anxiously and analyti- 
cally, as we do; and so they had no doubts. What even the 
term “immortal” meant they seem not to have exercised them- 
selves to know: indeed, to have rarely, if ever, used it.* What 
they did believe in was the present coming of a kingdom of God 
upon earth, to consist in “righteousness, peace, and joy in a spirit 
of holiness.” In that event, or that group of events, the one 
word was spoken, the one thing had come to pass, which was 
needed to break the spell of the old fear, and enable men even 
to court and welcome, as they did one generation later, any form 


*The word “ immortal” (@@dvaro¢) does not occur in the New Testament, and the 
corresponding “ immortality” (a#avacia) is found in only two passages: 1 Cor. xv. 53, 
64(‘this mortal must put on immortality’’), and 1 Tim. vi. 16, where it is said that 
God “only” hath immortality. The words d@@aproc and agGapcia, sometimes so 
translated, have a different fundamental meaning. 
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of martyrdom, the most ignominious and appalling, that could 
testify their faith. Or, if they were faint and wavering, it was 
enough to remind them of One who for their sakes when he was 
rich had made himself poor; who, though Lord of glory, had been 
obedient unto death,—even the death of the cross, the death of a 
criminal, a rebel, or a slave,— and by that lifting up drew all men 
to him. 

It is so many centuries since these things were done, and in 
a very vital sense the memory of them is as fresh as ever; nay 
more, the moral impulse received from them (though indirectly) 
is as fresh as ever. We do not conceive how, without such an 
influence, kept assiduously present to men’s imagination and affec- 
tion as this has been, it would have been possible for that gener- 
ous hopé-and courage (for generous and great it has been, spite of 
the dwarfing and deforming of Christian creeds) to be kept alive 
through the calamities, the unbeliefs, and the revolutions of opin- 
ion, of these eighteen hundred years. To very many millions of 
suffering men and women the problem of life has been practically 
solved, its woes assuaged, its hope renewed, its courage strength- 
ened, by a living experience into which this has entered as the 
essential thing. By degrees, in the discipline and refining which 
the human spirit has undergone, all that was limited, selfish, inter- 
ested, worldly or other-worldly, in that hope has been strained 
away. There is left in the souls of all so purified and disciplined 
a spirit of reconciliation, a peace that passeth understanding, a 
humility of spirit to accept life’s burden, courage and fidelity to 
do its work,— all without either the thought of personal reward or 
personal dread of pain and death. And in this enlarged concep- 
tion of human life, what it is in and of itself, or what it may be 


when inspired by a noble faith, we find the true lesson of our 
Easter holiday. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


The sudden death of Matthew Arnold on the 15th of April, at 
the age of sixty-five, carries our thought rapidly back over the 
field which he has so long, so fully, and so gallantly occupied, 
not only as a man of letters, but as a good soldier of his ethical 
as well as literary faith. It happens that his last published writ- 
ing (“Civilization in the United States”) had just brought to 
the front some special faults and limitations in him, and so had 
provoked a retort from the press of this country, which will now 
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be hushed under a new sense of our real and great indebtedness 
to him. It is thirty-five years since he began to be known by the 
first volume of his poems; and it was twelve years later (1865) 
that the Hssays in Criticism showed him as an accomplished 
master in the province where he is since most familiar. Nothing 
that he has ever written has surpassed the power and pathos of 
“Sohrab and Rustum” in the former volume, nearly the most 
effective and superb piece of narrative poetry in our acquaint- 
ance; or the delightful humor and charm of “ Pagan and Medie- 
val Religious Sentiment” in the latter. In thinking of our 
specially literary debt to him, we always associate with these two 
the charming essay on “Celtic Literature” (1867), which throws 
the mellowest light, from quite a new direction, upon the quali- 
ties — especially a certain “magic of nature” ascribed by him to 
a Celtic source — which make up the peculiar characteristics of 
English letters. 

Since the publication of these, his best purely literary work, he 
has been chiefly known as what an excellent critique in the New 
York EHvening Post calls a “preacher.” Nearly all the criticism 
that has been passed upon him in these later years — sometimes 
testy and unjust, sometimes amused, piqued, or retaliatory — has 
regarded him in this self-imposed capacity. The cheerful audac- 
ity and frankness which he more than any other man has known 
how to assume, that austere tone of a censor morum qualified by 
the finest touch of irony, the curious skill with which those sharp 
points of polished satire were made to prick and sting, the phrases 
which he succeeded in fastening as labels upon this or that feat- 
ure of popular prejudice or custom or creed, have made him a 
presence in the world of '»tters more formidable, perhaps, than 
trusted or winning. He was a preacher, too, in the sense that 
what took in his writings the :orm of criticism was often, really, 
the keen and pungent expression of the thing he saw or felt or 
perhaps imagined in the phase of life he studied; it was the 
utterance of a sharp conviction and a definite ethical or social 
dogma, rather than the dispassionate verdict of merit or demerit 
as fixed by the canons of any accepted code. Thus, no one has 
ever spoken of Emerson more adequately, or with finer appre- 
hension of his rank and quality as seen from the particular point 
of view he had chosen; while critics of a different mould found 
him strangely blind in the directions that seemed plainest to 
them: meanwhile, no eulogium of the beloved master is at once 
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so fine and true as that which, with rare felicity of phrase, pro- 
nounces him “the friend and aider of those who would live in 
the Spirit.” 

His irony had too often a supercilious tone, sometimes almost 
cruel, sometimes seemingly irreverent, even sharply unjust upon 
oceasion,— as in his taunts upon Prof. Newman’s Homer,— and 
quite careless of the nerve that winced under its sting. If it 
was a fault, it was also his particular merit, that he told so pun- 
gently, and in a fashion so completely unconventional, the exact 
thing he saw or thought he saw; while, in his amazingly daring 
disclaim of the most cherished articles of the popular belief, he 
was not (like Renan) cynical or even antinomian, but kept 
throughout the sweetness and flavor of the dialect of religious 
faith. The “sweet reasonableness” in which he makes true 
religion to consist, the precious and saving “secret of Jesus” 
which he finds so inspiring, the old-Hebrew faith in “an Eternal, 
not ourselves, that makes for righteousness,”— these, and a few 
other such phrases, are what we best remember him by; while no 
skeptic or agnostic of our period has more completely or frankly 
put away from his thought, as a thing impossible, the current 
opinion of the supernatural, of the Divine personality, or of con- 
tinued identity of consciousness in a futare life. 

Indeed, if we think of it, it is curious to note how little he 
has been popularly judged by his real or seeming denials, how 
much by his incisive and positive assertion. This, too, lay in 
his assumed capacity as preacher or censor; while, as graver 
critics hold, his deathless and real fame in the world of letters 
is also his earliest,— as a poet of singular nerve, pathos, thought- 
fulness, and melody, with only too little of hope and cheer, 
Perhaps nothing that he has ever written better preserves his 
distinctive quality than the strangely eloquent, pathetic, and 
melodious verses in his later volume, entitled “Obermann Once 
More,”— the perfect poetic expression of the great revolution 
hat passed upon the human spirit in the triumph of the East 
over the West, in the ascetic creed of Christendom. 
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A WORD ON ISLAM. 


Those who have been inclined by the address of Canon Taylor 
last October (referred to in our second article) to exaggerate the 
civilizing value of Mahometanism in comparison with Christian- 
ity will do well to read in connection with it both the comments 
of the Spectator of October 15 and a very pungent article in the 
April Contemporary, written by Canon McColl, entitled “Islam 
and Civilization.” The vices, atrocities, and sure decay that 
have followed everywhere from Mahometan domination are 
strongly set forth; the glamour is stripped from the cruel and 
meretricious splendor of the Moorish Caliphate in Spain,— the 
splendor being all or mainly due to Christians (nominal converts 
of Islam) and Jews; and the abominable persecution of other 
faiths in Turkey and Syria, spite of futile pledges of toleration, is 
set forth in some of its humiliating details. The most interest- 
ing testimony is that of an intelligent Mussulman, who supposes 
two islands of equal conditions to have been occupied, since 1453, 
in equal numbers, one by a Christian and one by a Mahometan 
population, and shows how the single influence of the seraglio 
would have degraded the latter, while the Christian family life — 
each child having the nurture of two parents held in equal honor 
— would-on purely Darwinian principles have steadily worked to 
the advantage of the former. This, to explain the present degra- 
dation of Turkey. The sudden and permanent degeneracy of 
the Moors, as soon as they were exiled from Spain and so lost 
their Christian subjects, together with their inordinate jealousy 
and cruel persecution of their own superior men (as Averroes), 
is shown as a part of the same phenomenon. Islam gives to its 
new converts a sudden sense of dignity, equality, and self-respect, 
and checks their savagery especially by its stern rule of total 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks; but it distinctly encourages 
the vices of barbarous cruelty, lust and pride, which effectually 
forbid any further advance, either intellectual, social, or moral,— 
it being as true now as in Omar’s time that it is alike impious to 
dissent from the Koran or to advance beyond it. It was a bless- 
ing to humanity when the Islamite fanaticism was for once met 
and held in check by a Crusading fury equal to its own. 





Literary Criticism. 
LITERARY CRITICISM. 


HEDGE’S ESSAYS.* 


There are American and English men of letters, like Whittier 
the poet, Bancroft the historian, and Martineau, Furness, and 
Hedge in the church, who, past fourscore, behold already their 
intellectual posterity, whether they do or do not see the third 
and fourth generation of their blood. Long postponed for them 
be the praise for which a funeral service may offer the excuse! 
Meantime, it must be told in some way, at least, how dear as well 
as venerable they are in our eyes. When Emerson, with charac- 
teristic modesty, deprecated a visitor’s fond, admiring reference 
to himself, the answer was, “ But I am one of your children.” In 
noticing this volume of collected papers, most or all of which 
have long ago been separately heard or perused with approving 
sentence, editorial exigencies allow us scarce more space than for 
some general remarks on their author’s traits as a scholar, thinker, 
theologian, writer, and preacher. 

First, as a scholar, none in our Jand in regard to ecclesiastical 
history or doctrine is more fully or accurately informed; and, 
though he be commonly reckoned among Unitarians, and our 
new building shows his portrait as once president of the Unita- 
rian Association, he appreciates the Trinity as well as did Atha- 
nasius himself, while not accepting any particular statement of 
it in a modern creed; and the beam of his eminently judicial 
mind in all matters of dogmatic dispute hangs as impartial as 
the constellation Libra in the sky. He is as just always to the 
other party as to his own. 

The monogram of “ Luther,” unmatched for condensation and 
compass of the great reformer’s quality and work, as the delivery 
of it without manuscript was a seldom equalled paragon of per- 
formance at the orator’s age of seventy-eight, bears witness to 
this freedom from sectarian bias, as does also the discourse on 
Zinzendorf, the Moravian saint. Thus, in this teacher of teach- 
ers and scholar who, with his two lips for leaves, serves for other 
scholars the office of an exact reference-book, we have a theolo- 
gian of a rare and precious sort,— not an advocate, but a judge. 








* Martin Luther, and Other Essays. By F.H. Hedge. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1888 . 
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We cannot see in any of the treatises he offers, which handle 
whatever points of doubtful speculation, that he ever leaves the 
bench to act the part of an advocate, Quite decisive giving of 
the charge there unquestionably often is, at the end of the well- 
weighed opposing arguments and conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter in any question: the determinate and trenchant pronunciation 
descends like the mace or sword of Richard the Lion-hearted. 
But the heft is of reason and not of will! We know of no writ- 
ings, nor of any writer, in whom that present will or volition to 
support any view is in less proportion to the clear and solid consid- 
erations in the case. “Stet pro ratione voluntas” marks no page. 
The stress is of the pure intellect alone. In the “Christianity in 
Conflict with Hellenism,” no unfair leaning detects the Christian 
more than the pagan, or divines a Yankee or Briton who could 
not also be recognized as a Greek. This attribute of umpirage 
unswayed by prejudice, and of worshipping no species among 
the idols Lord Bacon enumerates, is so rare and of such worth. 
that it merits our emphasis as a pattern no less than for its in- 
trinsic charm. “Science and Faith” and “Classic and Romantic ” 
among these essays might also be cited for examples to illustrate 
how a decided opinion may be admirably combined with broad 
apprehension; while such a piece as “The Steps of Beauty” 
gives opportunity to spread those wings of imagination, ordinarily 
folded in this potential reasoner, but betraying the lover and 
creator of poetry by their readiness to be unfurled. Ratiocina- 
tion, however, returns and prevails. The present maker of this 
venture of criticism remembers perfectly his delight in the ora- 
tion on “Conservatism and Reform”; and he needs not the 
printed words to renew in his ears the ringing of the periods: 
“But beware how you parley with Reason. You must not 
tamper with ideas. To speculate is to surrender, to reason is to 
capitulate, to examine is to yield.” The hearer was a boy then, 
listening to a man in whose utterance the Transcendental philos- 
ophy, before being born on these shores, was already wrapped up. 

The paper on “ Personality,” read before the Ministers’ Insti- 
tute in Springfield, will probably stir debate more than any other 
in this compilation, as at the time of its delivery it moved to 
dissatisfaction on the part of some, if it did not fetch rational 
answer or provoke actual dissent. The conception, far more the 
formulation, of Deity is for the human understanding the crucial 
difficulty, if not an absolute despair. Dr. Frothingham, whose 
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beautiful hymns are sung still in our churches, and whose ser- 
mons had the fire and finish of his verse, while the grace of his 
genius appears yet in the children that represent him in our day, 
told me, “ All attempts to state the Deity are so inadequate and 
vain that I confess my worship of the popular God.” He meant 
that the idea of divinity, inspired by the instinct and unfolding 
with the intelligence of mankind, must be trusted to kindle adora- 
tion, rather than any definition which the deepest thought and 
keenest logic can supply. Yet we must search, though we cannot 
find out, and muse with David till the fire burns, and try to grasp 
what we cannot comprehend. Mr. Spencer’s thesis of the Un- 
knowable seems to serve to hush inquiry at first; but, when he 
proceeds to expound it at length, he seems to know a great deal 
above what is written even by himself, and his discourse reminds 
us of the educational convention at the West, in which a South- 
ern man, as the discussions were about to close, congratulated the 
company with his thanks that the dividing subject of slavery had 
not been introduced. The great educator of New England, 
Horace Mann, next took the floor, to say that the delegate from 
the South had said too much concerning slavery already! We 
will not aver that Dr. Hedge passes over the line of legitimate 
debate touching that idea of God which, for the sake of our 
supplieations for guidance and help, must be continually enlight- 
ened and enlarged.. His exposition is masterly, whatever his 
view may leave to be desired. The subject is too hard and great 
for any extended metaphysical development to be otherwise than 
irrelevant here. Let us but ask if the theory of unconsciousness 
of self as life, or of impersonality in God, do not beyond any 
other theory involve us in difficulties both philosophical and prac- 
tical, which Christianity avoids, and in obstacles impossible to 
overcome, although we cannot imagine a self we do not share. 

As a preacher, we put Dr. Hedge in line with the greatest of 
the liberal faith, Channing and Dewey and Walker and Parker 
and Putnam, and how many besides! In the classic style of his 
composition, among occupants of the sacred desk, extant or de- 
ceased, he has scarce a peer. The “style,” which is “the man” 
remarkably in this instance, is not a flame or a flood, but is built 
like some cathedral or pyramid of huge blocks, hoisted with enor- 
mous power. It isa lift always with main strength. It isa temple 
with many a sculptured form, and here and there a painting, for 
which hewn and colored glory tae shrines were the original object 
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and cause, however anywhere since religion has been overgrown 
by or subordinated to art. At the altar, Dr. Hedge has a hearth 
and a vestal lamp; but in his style the color is less than the 
form. It is sculpture more than picture. It hints at and displays 
pyramidal dimensions rather than pictorial decorations or tessel- 
ated pavements or stained glass. It is the style not of oracular, 
but of reasoned truth. 

The esoteric and exoteric mental poise in Dr. Hedge, which en- 
ables him to look into and around persons and things, hinders his 
absorption in any one phase of his theme. Like Martineau, he 
understands the conditions of communion with the Divine, and 
that, if God makes us in his image, we must return the compli- 
ment, and make him in ours. In the same essay which questions 
“ Personality,” in examining the phrase “the Eternal, not our- 
selves, that makes for righteousness,” Dr. Hedge declares, “The 
God whom I worship is a God who sees and hears and thinks 
and loves and pities and approves.” His intellectual coin is not 
counterfeit because it has on one side an image, on the other 
the stamp of words and a date. Emerson, who was too much 
one with and proceeding from the Spirit to worship God, even 
as Jesus used not prostration, but only prayer, likewise bids us 
leave all denial of the divine personality in our devout mood, as 
Joseph left with the harlot his coat. 

It is a daily wonder to observe the ease with which the loco- 
motive draws the train. What we marvel at most in the author 
passing before us in this momentary and imperfect review is the 
load of learning softly obedient to a mightier engine, in motion so 
swift and never cumbering or stepping on the track. We con- 
gratulate the community that he has been raised up from illness 
to impart his stores of spiritual value, to feed mankind with a 
freight of that bread which is better than manna or corn, and to 
exercise those faculties and affections whose activity sweetens the 
hours and makes life a boon. C. A. B. 


TRANSLATIONS AND POEMS.* 


We have here another of those dainty volumes in vellum 
paper, to which the only objection is that their first beauty is 
soon spoiled and a new binding is made necessary. In the present 
instance, as with Dr. Furness’s and E. R. Sill’s, we shall not 


* Metrical Translations and Poems. By Frederic Henry Hedge and Annis Lee 
Wister. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1888. 
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grudge the expense. Dr. Hedge and Mrs. Wister divide the vol- 
ume almost equally. Of Dr. Hedge’s sixty-seven pages, fifty-one 
are translations; and thirty-six pages of these proclaim his 
delight in Goethe as in no other German poet. For the faith- 
fulness of these translations we have abundant surety in the 
author’s lifelong familiarity with the German language and in his 
reverence for Goethe’s thought. For their beauty, it was neces- 
sary that Dr. Hedge should be himself a poet, and compel the 
English form to a felicity of rhythm, phrase, and word worthy of 
the original. He has not proved unequal to the task. The first 
stanza in the book— Raphael’s, from the “ Song of the Angels” in 
Faust —is a promise which is not broken in anything suc- 
ceeding : — 
“ The sun with brother orbs is sounding 
Still as of old his rival song, 
As on his destined journey bounding, 
With thunder-step he sweeps along. 
The sight gives angels strength, though greater 
Than angels’ utmost thought sublime ; 
And all thy lofty works, Creator, 
Are grand as in creation’s prime! ” 


Comparing this and the other selections from Faust with the 
translation of Bayard Taylor, it is evident that, had Dr. Hedge 
chosen to translate the whole, Mr. Taylor would have found his 
occupation gone. There is here and there a line Mr. Taylor’s 
rendering of which is more felicitous; but, in general, we have 
in Dr. Hedge’s a finer music and a nobler phrase. Among the 
most remarkable of Goethe’s poems are those characterized by 
short unrhymed lines. Of these, the “Prometheus” and the 
“Song of the Parcw” take the highest rank. The latter is not 
likely to be translated better by any one than it was by the Rev. 
N. L. Frothingham. Dr. Hedge does not attempt it, but his 
translation of the “Prometheus” is a worthy pendant of Dr. 
Frothingham’s “Parcr.” “Ganymede” and “My Goddess,” in 
the same manner, are as deftly done; while the “ Harz Journey in 
Winter” is, perhaps, the best of all. Such lyrics as “The King 
in Thule” and “ The Fisher” are certainly exceptions to the rule, 
“ A translated poem is a boiled strawberry.” Little, if any, of the 
freshness and the flavor of the original fruit is lost. As for the 
“ Coptic Song,” we doubt if it loses anything by its translation. 
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A single stanza will give an idea of the perfect marriage of the 
matter to the form : — 


“ Leave to the learned their vain disputations, 
Strict and sedate let the pedagogues be. 
Ever the wise of all ages and nations 
Nod to each other, and smile and agree. 
Vain the attempt to cure fools of their folly, 
Children of wisdom abandon it wholly. 
Fool them and rule them, for so it should be.” 


Schiller’s “Knight Toggenburg” is another poem in which 
every word is so well chosen and the rhythm is so fine that we 
have no sense that we are reading a translated poem, and the 
same is true of that lovely symbol of the unending quest for 
truth and beauty which is contained in Schiller’s “Pilgrim.” 
From Heine we have only one lyric, so good we wish for more. 
Should not the last phrase be printed “lovers’ haste” instead 
of “lover's”? Last, but not least in the translations, we have 
“Luther’s Hymn.” For the translation of this, the genius of 
Carlyle was admirably suited; and yet we can hardly conceive 
that any one comparing Dr. Hedge’s translation with Carlyle’s 
should not judge the latter inferior to the former. 

Dr. Hedge’s production of original poetry has been anything 
but prodigal,— fifteen pages, all told! Some of his ventures have 
been so successful that we wonder that he has not oftener tried 
the sea. We have first two class poems,—one for the fortieth, 
another for the fiftieth anniversary of the class of 1825; next a 
very noble sonnet, written in Florence in 1847. “The Idealist” 
is a more felicitous expression of the Emersonian philosophy than 
Emerson himself ever put into verse. “The Northern Lights 
and the Stars” is a splendid symbol of the transient and the 
abiding forces of our thought and life. In his verse as in his 
prose, Dr. Hedge is first and always a master of rhetoric. His 
words are chosen as carefully as jewels for a carcanet. His is 
the grand style. He is always easily superb, as in the following 
stanza: — 

“ The embattled meteors scale the arch, 
And toss their lurid banners wide ; 
Heaven reels with their tempestuous march, 
And quivers in the flashing tide.” 
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It is Dr. Hedge’s sense of noble rhetoric that fits him to be 
a hymnist of the highest rank. The poetry of a good hymn 
should be the poetry of rhetoric, of eloquence. His highest 
reach in this kind is in his “Passion Hymn,” which is too com- 
monly known in an abridged and altered form. “Sursum 
Corda” is a hymn in which the faith of reason finds such expres- 
sion as should make it classic in our churches soon, if it is not 
already. The poem “The Morning Star” is the most poetical of 
Dr. Hedge’s original pieces, It is a matter for regret that a 
vein which could produce such gold as this was not worked more 
frequently. These seven perfect stanzas, well lodged in memory, 
might often serve for morning meditation and for benediction on 
the coming day. 

Mrs. Wister’s translations are deserving of the high compan- 
ionship which they enjoy. They are so easy and so natural that 
they suggest a faculty for verse from which we might expect 
original matter; but apparently, in poetry as in prose, Mrs. Wis- 
ter is content with translation. It is not likely that in her trans- 
lated poems she has allowed herself the freedom by which her 
translations of fiction have been marked. In these, she has aimed 
at nothing literal. The ideas are translated; the form is very 
much her own. Occasionally, the course of the story is turned 
aside from its original channel. It would not be strange if these 
habits of prose translation had made themselves felt upon her 
translations of verse, at least so far as to make her indifferent to 
literal exactness, so long as she could reproduce the spirit of the 
original. Without comparison of her translations with the origi- 
nals, which are scattered wide and far to seek, the manner of her 
work cannot be ascertained; but, if we have here a set of literal 
translations, they are certainly very remarkable for their freedom 
from any smell of the lamp. Read as anonymous, they would 
not impress one as translations, unless it were by their German 
sentiment, which is a national growth unlike to any other. Mrs. 
Wister’s translations avoid the great highways and seek the by- 
paths and sequestered places, in the main. The poems of Sturm 
and Lenau are among the more attractive. Lenau’s “ Postilion” 
is a delightful fancy, and Svarm’s “ Phantoms” is another. The 
latter opens very much in the manner of Poe’s “Raven,” but 
comes to a much cheerfuller conclusion. The strange thing about 
“The Giant’s Plaything,” which is very briskly told, is that it 
entirely misses the point of the story on which it is based,—a per- 
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fect apologue of the relations of the nomadic to the agricultural 
life. In the story, the giant’s daughter brings to him “a beetle 
she has found wriggling in the sand.” It is a ploughman with 
his team; and the giant says,“ We must be gone out of this land, 
for these people will dwell in it.” In Mrs. Wister’s translation 
of Chamisso, instead of the old story we seem to have a parable 
of the dependence of the strong upon the weak; perhaps the 
Socialist doctrine, “ All wealth is the product of labor.” Frreili- 
grath’s “ April, 1844,”"—a running comparison of Germany to 
Hamlet,— has lost much of its application, nothing of its force 
and charm, with the lapse of time. Moritz, Graf Strachwitz’s 
“Imprisoned Admiral,” in which for a moment the old fighter is 
once more upon the thundering deck, is so effective that it does 
not seem possible that anything has been lost to it in its trans- 
ference from one language to another. 

Take it all together, Dr. Hedge’s and Mrs. Wister’s venture in 
co-operative literature is a successful one, and is to be com- 
mended as an example to those whose “few verses of many 
years” seem to them inadequate for separate publication. And 


why should not the younger poets also bunch their flowering 
rods? 


HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CRIMEAN AND FRANCO-AUSTRIAN WARS 
AND OF MY RELATIONS WITH CERTAIN HUNGARIAN 
EXILES FROM 1849 To 1860. 


BY FRANCIS W. NEWMAN. 


Part Il.—Cavuse or THE CRIMEAN War. 


The reaction since 1848, that wonderful year of revolutions, had been 
completed in 1849. The insurrection of Milan, in March, 1848, had 
driven the Austrian army out of Lombarby. But Charles Albert’s* 
vanity and distrust of republicans made him slow to follow up the 
blow and occupy the passes of the Alps. Radetsky received re-enforcements 
from Vienna, and gained at Custoza, in July, the fatal victory which 
restored Austrian domination. Elsewhere in Italy the movement for 
unity ebbed, until in November the Pope (Pio Nono) fled to Gaeta. 





*King of Sardinia and Piedmont. On the success of the Milanese, he marched 
with his ‘fine army into Milan, apologizing for it to the Great Powers as necessary 
to prevent the spread of republicanism. 
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His refusal to return left his triple kingdom to anarchy, until on Feb. 9, 
1849, by general suffrage and with all constitutional formality, it was 
decreed to be a republic under Mazzini, Saffi, and Armellini as trium- 
virs. A republic did not please Louis Napoleon, nor yet the King of 
Naples. Lord Palmerston made sure that it could not stand against 
France and Naples, moreover that Austria and Spain would zealously 
join against it. No opposition could be made to him by Baron Stockmar, 
when he gave to Louis Napoleon the sanction of England to restore the 
Pope “ under an improved government.” He afterwards explained that he 
had taken for granted that the Romans would not fight. Ferdinand 
Lesseps understood them better, and warned Napoleon how the new 
patriotism would act. Under Garibaldi and Mazzini, the Romans not 
only repelled the Neapolitans, but bore a two months’ siege from a power- 
ful French army, which marched in over ruins on July 8, 1849. The 
new movements beyond France being quelled with Hungary, and the 
French republic having a prince-president, heir to the First Napoleon, 
and on especially friendly terms with Palmerston, ow Prince Consort 
thought that an era of long peace had dawned, and planned the First 
General Exhibition of 1851, in Hyde Park. Peace! Pracer! was the 
dream of near two years. But Kossuth, from the day that he crossed 
the Danube, knew that Austria had become the creature of Russia, and 
that the Czar would not lose his opportunity for pressing hard on the 
Sultan. Out of this, new chances for his own country were to turn up. 

While he was in England, he was slandered, disparaged, disliked by 
those esteemed high and noble and by all who held Austrian stock, but 
was enthusiastically welcomed by the real nation. He departed for 
America, fearing quick events from St. Petersburg. Before he could 
land on Staten Island (Dec. 6, 1851), Louis Napoleon, against his oath 
as President, had used the French army for his murderous raid softly 
named his coup d'état (stroke of state? blow of policy?) to make 
himself despot of France. Panizzi, then chief in the Library of the 
British Museum, had been Napoleon’s close friend during his exile in 
England, and quickly went to Paris to beg off this and that Frenchman 
whose fortunes or lives he feared might be attacked by Napoleon’s 
satellites. I heard Panizzi, on his return to London, tell the tale of his 
success. Napoleon received him with the utmost cordiality, and with 
no ado granted him every favor which he asked. “But what?” said one 
present: “when he was here in exile, he was thought to be cracked,— 
almost a fool.” “A wild enthusiast, yet certainly no fool,” replied 
Panizzi; “and I was quite astonished at his friendliness, perhaps grati- 
tude to me.” “Well,” asked another, “do you know how many he 
killed in that coup d'état?” Panizzi was silent. Guesses were made: 
five thousand? fifteen thousand? twenty thoysand? At last, Panizzi 
replied: “No register is kept. Probably Napoleon does not know: he 
cannot wish to know. How can J know? But, from putting together 
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such details as I seem to know, I account twenty thousand rather too 
few than too many.” Such was the estimate of a friend after friendly 
reception. Besides, numbers were sent as felons to rot in Cayenne, and 
others had to escape into exile. And for what? For having shown a 
republican spirit when the State was a republic. With such cruelties 
and perfidies from Royalists and Imperialists, while in contrast the 
popular successes in France, Italy, Germany, Hungary, had no moral 
stain that could be fixed on the leaders or on the mass, literary Eng- 
lishmen color republicanism with the horrors of the first French Revo- 
lution, which were provoked by causes most special and maddening. 
When Pulszky was calmly telling me details of the Hungarian struggle, 
I broke out, “Oh, this was perfidious, atrocious, of the Archduke 
Stephen!” “Well,” continued he, “if you try his conduct at the bar 
of our common morality, perhaps your words are not at all too severe; 
but, then, you must remember,” — with a pause, then slower, and with 
increasing emphasis,— “well, first, he was an Ancupuke.” Archdukes, 
he evidently thought, need indeed to be controlled; but to spend moral 
criticism on them is as wasteful as to spend it on a tiger. Yet they had 
not only stripped him of everything, but (against Hungarian law) had 
seized his wife’s estate. 

In America, Kossuth was gloriously honored. ! here only note that 
in May, 1852, he elaborately argued in Boston that the Emperor Nicolas 
would not lose this opportunity of invading Turkey. Meanwhile, Hun- 
garian exiles in England counted over Kossuth’s errors of policy, espe- 
cially his fatal. leniency to Gérgey. Some of his honest coadjutors 
disparaged him, and Austrian slanders spread wide. But, besides, his 
English warm friends dreaded lest any English enthusiasm might now 
encourage false hope in Hungary or Italy, with fatal result after Napo- 
leon’s usurpation. Thus, when Kossuth returned from America, Eng- 
land appeared to be very cold. 

In fact, the great cruelties of Austria became so unbearable in Milan 
that an insurrection, deprecated by Mazzini, broke out in February, 1853 ; 
next, a fictitious address of Kossuth, calling on the Hungarians (flatly 
in reverse of Kossuth’s own judgment) to rise simultaneously, was pub- 
lished, and gained wide belief. Secret police had been set by the min- 
istry of Lord Aberdeen to dog Kossuth’s movements; and during his 
change of residence his papers were seized by spies and examined, under 
pressure from the Austrian ambassador. He was most conscientiously 
scrupulous to observe English law, and nothing incriminating him could 
be found; yet this conduct of our executive struck into him like a 
dagger. He knew too well how Italian patriots had been sacrificed in 
1844, when Sir James Graham secretly opened Mazzini’s letters and be- 
trayed to Austria their contents. He therefore earnestly desired some 
friendly member of Parliament to exact of the government clear expla- 
nation and apology. But a new and fierce attack was made on him con- 
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cerning a certain Mr. Hale’s rockets,—all quite gratuitous. Palmerston 
was no longer Foreign Secretary: out of that post he had been driven 
by Prince Albert, of which a Viennese newspaper, shown me by Pulszky 
(dated earlier than his actual ejection), apprised the Viennese public; 
but he was now Home Secretary. He would neither exculpate Kossuth 
nor attack him, nor apologize; but by a cloud of banter he amused and 
silenced the House. 

Palmerston may have been piqued against Kossuth as ungrateful, for 
turning a deaf ear to unauthenticated assurances that Palmerston would 
like a call from him. Kossuth explained to me his difficulty. “I can- 
not thank him for private favors to myself, until I know that he has 
sincerely wished well for my country, to which his actual conduct has 
been unjust; for he talks one way and acts another way. If some one 
behind has overruled him, I should like to thank him personally. Can 
you get for me, from some official who knows him well, a trustworthy, 
faithful account of his real character and policy?” The request was to 
me very embarrassing. At last, I remembered one official whom I could 
dare to approach. This gentleman replied with gracious and ready 
frankness: “I have had many opportunities [said he] of seeing into 
Palmerston’s real wishes. I cannot doubt that he desires our foreign 
policy to be liberal and just, and he will always act on that side if he 
ean do it without sacrifice to himself. But he has long believed that 
Nature has provided for England only two possible Foreign Secretaries, 
Palmerston and Aberdeen, and that the latter should displace the former 
he has regarded as a European calamity so great, that he prefers to do 
something which he disapproves rather than lose office,— which, indeed, 
for pecuniary reasons, I believe, is quite unwelcome.” This judgment 
I faithfully reported to Kossuth. In consequence, when next plied with 
the question: “ Why do you not call on Palmerston? J am sure he will 
be glad to see you,” he replied, “I hardly know anything worth saying 
to the noble lord; but if he has something to say to me, and will express 
a wish to see me, I will certainly obey his call.” So that matter ended ; 
but Kossuth was increasingly uneasy concerning his correspondence, 
when he observed the hostility of our ministry and their infatuate court- 
ing of Austria, though she was then all but a slave of Russia, who (he 
averred) could rouse new insurrection in Hungary, if Austria dared to 
disobey. 

Nicolas was resolved, as Kossuth foresaw, to press hard on the Sultan; 
but he did not intend to wiu his objects by war. He believed that the 
show of war would suffice; and, as he frankly explained to Sir G. Hamil- 
ton Seymour, his great anxiety was not to affront England. He had 
visited London in person, to confer with Wellington and Peel; and, 
after his new revelations to Sir G. H. Seymour, he seemed to himself 
safe. In 1880, Mr. Gladstone informed us that Lord Aberdeen and 
others of that cabinet, of whom he was one, had a conscientious repug- 
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nance to aid in supporting the Ottoman rule over Christian subjects. 
How, when both sides desired peace, the Crimean War came about, is 
a truly remarkable history. Kossuth explained it thus: “ Nicolas had 
sounded all the cabinets, and understood these to the bottom; but he was 
quite ignorant of the spirit of the English people and of the Turkish 
people. This ignorance betrayed him into the war.” 

But before that Crimean War was a remarkable panic in London, 
which naturally affected Lord Aberdeen; and I must not here omit it. 
After Napoleon had, by French plébiscite, been pronounced Emperor late 
in 1852, the hectoring of French generals and colonels (natural to every 
great army restless for action) was interpreted to mean an invasion of 
England. Hereby (it was said) Napoleon hoped to dazzle the French 
nation, and earn forgiveness for his coup d’état by wiping out “the dis- 
grace of Waterloo.” French exiles, then numerous in London, seemed 
unanimous in this belief. It was said that a powerful fleet was gather- 
ing at Cherbourg, and troops were silently moving down. The alarm 
given by the exiles, when our Parliament met in 1853, was perhaps echoed 
by our military and naval men. The ministry resolved on building a 
new fleet for defence along the Channel, and gave notice that they should 
ask Parliament for an additional £600,000. This was the first fleet built 
with the Archimedes screw instead of the old paddles. A noble earl, in 
a London paper, declared that, if the French army entered London at 
one end, the guards would march out at the other end. Commenting 
on this, an eminent Italian exile said to me, “As we see it, not one 
Frenchman would get back home, except as a prisoner of war.” I did 
not think it worth while to reply, “That would not comfort us for the 
lives lost and the ravage endured in subduing them.” Joseph Hume, 
radical and economist, went round to all his radical friends in Parlia- 
ment, begging them not to oppose or cause any delay in passing the 
money vote. All Europe seemed crushed under three emperors, all 
hating constitutional restraint. “By abandoning Hungary,” said Kos- 
suth, “ you have brought danger to your own doors.” 

But there was no true danger. Napoleon dreaded our hostility, and 
longed for our alliance. Like other English panics, there was no solid 
foundation. Many powerful bodies have a strong interest in panics,— 
army, navy, capitalists who are contractors,— nay, the newspapers emi- 
nently; and by these last the public cannot help being affected. So 
awful is the mischief from war on one’s own soil, that if the Channel 
tunnel becomes a reality, the facility of raising panic will increase still 
further. However, it cannot be denied that the Aberdeen ministry 
built our first screw fleet against France, and that that fleet, when ready, 
steamed out in company with the French fleet against Russia. A won- 
derful twist round! 

In March, 1853, the Russian ambassador, Menzikoff, began stern de- 
mands of the Sultan; and (I fancy in May) the Times newspaper for 
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a fortnight together wrote leading articles in favor of dividing Turkey 
in Europe between Russia and Austria. A friend of mine, who had 
shares in the Times, told me that he had called on Mr. Walter, the chief 
proprietor, to remonstrate, and received the reply: “I dislike those arti- 
cles as much as you, but they were inserted to please Lord Aberdeen.” 
My friend believed that Aberdeen argued, “Nothing but a union of 
France and England can stop the career of Russia, and such union is 
morally impossible.” Who can wonder that he so thought, while our 
panic was recent and not yet proved empty? It was further reported 
that Aberdeen believed our best course was to accept the inevitable 
graciously. And, when some one assured him that Napoleon was will- 
ing to send fifty thousand men to Constantinople, he replied : “I would 
rather see fifty thousand Russians there. When shall we get the French 
troops out of Rome?” Our nation, indeed, had not recovered from 
shuddering at Napoleon’s murderous usurpation. 

About July, 1853, Nicolas sent an army across the Pruth into Yassy, 
the Moldavian capital, upon which began great excitement in the Eng- 
lish nation and Parliament; also, a series of diplomatic efforts to smooth 
matters down. Napoleon had sent his fleet eastward as a demonstration 
against Russia; but Lord Clarendon (recently made Foreign Secretary) 
had rebuked the order, and the French fleet was recalled. We proposed 
a sort of congress at Vienna, with the Emperor Francis Joseph as arbiter, 
to adjudicate on the Russo-Turkish quarrel, knowing, as our ministry 
did through the secret despatches of Sir G. H. Seymour, that Nicolas 
accounted Austria his obedient servant. Of course, Nicolas inferred 
that we were playing his game. Indeed, when Lord John Russell had 
received Sir G. H. Seymour’s despatches, he sent back nothing but com- 
pliments, though declining to plan any conduct on the assumption that 
Turkish rule was dying or about to die. Of necessity, Nicolas believed 
our cabinet to be well disposed to his plans. Perhaps even he knew 
that the articles in the Times had been written to please Aberdeen. Her 
Majesty the Queen has revealed to us in her consort’s life what (so far as 
I know) was a profound secret,— that he, the prince consort, was bitterly 
indignant against Aberdeen and Clarendon for their inclination towards 
Russia. 

The prince had discovered too late that the process of crushing Hun- 
gary had put Austria under the foot of Russia, and had practically for- 
bidden free speech to every German prince. He now probably saw the 
urgent necessity of a great European combination, to keep the “bal- 
ance of power” against Russia. The battle of Waterloo, which ruined 
Napoleon I., had raised against Eastern Europe a more dangerous 
potentate in St. Petersburg or Moscow. That Kossuth had any suspi- 
cion of the part which the prince consort was playing behind the minis- 
try, I bave no reason to believe. But he saw plainly how the English 
nation was affected, and I can conjecture how he wrote to his Turkish 
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correspondents. He was able to say to them: “The mass of the English 
nation are both shocked and terrified at the exaltation of Russia, the 
deadly foe of freedom, and see that her ambition must be checked. 
Public men who had no sympathy with Hungary, as against Austria, see 
that, if Russia be unrestrainable by the Sultan, she will presently have 
a war fleet in the Mediterranean, and an endless supply of Greek sailors. 
Germany and Italy exist only in fragments. Austria, in feud with Hun- 
gary, is no strength to Europe. England will instantly have to double 
or triple her Mediterranean fleet. Jealousy, ill will, and mutual com- 
plaints will soon bring on an Anglo-Russian war, with Russia para- 
mount by land and very powerful by sea. How much better to become 
an ally to Turkey while Turkey is powerful and does but resist unjust 
invasion!” By such or other topics, Kossuth pressed on the Turks to 
accept the war forced on them by Nicolas; nay, he was able to urge 
that honor and duty bade them to succor the Moldavians now again, as in 
1848, violently oppressed and fleeced by the occupying army. Turkish 
patriotism rose high, and so pressed on the Sultan that in the first week 
of October the war was publicly accepted, to the great annoyance of the 
Aberdeen cabinet, who had stifled every attempt of the Parliament to 
debate the question by the authoritative utterance: “ You will make a 
European war! Do be silent! Leave the matter to us, and WE WILL 
KEEP THE PEACE.” 

Nicolas had probably already assured them that he did not intend war, 
but held Moldavia only as “a material guarantee for his diplomacy,” and 
he would not go beyond the two principalities, unless forced to defend 
himself elsewhere. But, when the Turks had proclaimed war, he pro- 
ceeded to attack them along the Danube. 

I am not sure of the date, but I suppose it was now that the ministry 
(pressed by the prince consort ?) thought it necessary to send the Eng- 
lish fleet to Besika Bay. This is outside of the Dardawelles, and was 
lawful to them in time of peace without the Sultan’s leave. This move 
must have pleased the prince ; but it also gave to the Sultan hopes that 
we were coming to his aid, on which more is to be said. 

Omar Pasha, an Austrian born, conducted the war along the Danube 
with consummate skill; and, in several severe battles, Russia was re- 
pulsed, without military credit anywhere. The main effort of our min- 
istry was twofold (as gradually appeared): (1) to detach Austria from 
the side of Russia,—a futile attempt; and (2) to prevent the Sultan 
from accepting the alliance of Hungary against Austria. Kossuth be- 
lieved that the insolent violences of Austria against Turkey, for two 
years back, would drive the Sultan to this step. I do not know at what 
exact date the Sultan definitely invited the western fleets to Constanti- 
nople, nor whether pressure from Napoleon or the prince consort, or 
both, induced Lord Aberdeen to consent. They entered the Golden 
Horn about December 1. Our ambassador, Sir Stratford Canning, prob- 
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ably months earlier discovered by his spies what the Turkish ministers 
were discussing with Kossuth, and hence the bitter attacks on Kossuth 
by this ministry. Now, with the fleets to protect the Sultan against 
attack from the formidable Russian fleet in Sebastopol, our ambassador 
could play effectively on the Sultan’s hopes and fears. 

Early in December, 1853, he introduced Admiral Dundas, and other 
naval officers, to the Sultan in solemn divan, with the words: “Your 
Majesty, these are the chief officers of the fleet which the Queen, my 
mistress, has sent to defend you from unjustifiable aggression.” These words 
I read in the Blue Book. Within ten days of this, the Sultan’s trans- 
ports, which were sent to refill some garrisons on the coast of the Black 
Sea, were massacred, unresisting, by Paixhan shells from Russian war- 
ships near Sinope. Our newspapers stated that Sir Strafford forbade 
the Sultan to send ships as convoy to his transports, and assured him 
that it was needless; for the Emperor had promised us that, unless at- 
tacked beyond the principalities, he would maintain peace. The Sultan 
now demanded our succor. What had the admirals to reply? They 
must have made the very disgraceful confession that they were forbidden 
to aid him! This duplicity was the true cause of the war. But further 
proof must be given. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


REeNAN’s “ISRAEL.” * 


Considering the genius and learning of the man, and that he has long 
regarded the history of Israe] as his crowning life-work, one is a little 
inclined at first view to be disappointed with the result. Beside the 
grave German criticism we have been so long used to, not to speak of 
older and more venerable associations, we might almost call this, from 
its levity of touch, a travesty of the Hebrew record. Learning, and 
even gravity, are not lacking, but the handling looks fantastic and capri- 
cious: like Heilprin’s,—not at all in its results, but in its disdain of 
offering either argument or proof except the writer’s single assertion 
that it is so. (Citations of the Old Testament text are, however, suffi- 
ciently abundant.) The interest and value of the book, and even a cer- 
tain charm which is never quite lacking in what comes from the author’s 
pen, turn chiefly upon two things,— the exceedingly vivid and unconven- 
tional picture that is given of the tribal gnd nomadic life out of which 
the Israelitish people emerged; and the equally vigorous and unconven- 
tional way in which the national worship of Jehovah} is set forth. 
This last we shall illustrate by two characteristic paragraphs : — 

“Each step towards the formation of the national idea was accom- 
" * History of the People of Israel till the Time of King David. By Ernest Renan. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. pp. 362. ; 


+ For literary uses we choose to retain this spelling, unlearned as it may be, and 
representing (says Renan) an impossible combination of consonants and vowels. 
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panied by a degradation in the theology of Israel. The national idea 
was in favor of a god who would think only of the nation, who in the 
interests of the nation would be cruel, unjust, and hostile to the whole 
human race. Jehovism commenced, to all intents and purposes, the day 
that Israel became egotistical as a national principle, and it grew with 
the nation, becoming an obliteration of the sublime and true idea of the 
primitive Elohism. Fortunately, there was in the genius of Israel some- 
thing superior to national prejudices. The prophets, and especially 
Jesus, the last of them, will expel Jehovah, the exclusive god of Israel, 
and revert to the noble patriarchal formula of one good and just Father 
for the universe and the human race.” — pp. 148, 149. 

“The national tendency, with its special god, was only a fugitive error 
on the part of Israel. Those terrible aa caad the prophets, the real 
depositaries of the instincts of the e, were destined to destroy in 
detail this cruel, partial, and rancorous Jehovah, and to return, by a 
series of more and more vigorous efforts, to the primitive elohism, to the 
patriarchal god, to the El of the broad tent, to the true God. The 
history of Israel may be summed up-in a word: it was an effort con- 
tinued through long ages to shake off the false god Jehovah and to 
return to the primitive Elohism.”— p. 221. 

For the reader’s convenience, we indicate here a few points worthy to 
attract his attention: what the author says of “a single providence,” 
immortality, and spiritism, pp. 33-35; the picture given of nomadic 
life, pp. 51-53; of “religion without a dogma, without a book, without 
a priest,” p. 99; of Egypt and its demoralizing influence, pp. 96, 130; of 
the desert wandering, which the author thinks may have lasted about 
eighteen mouths, p. 176; and of the relations of Saul and David, very 
characteristic of Renan’s peculiar type of pessimism, p. 331. We must 
also call attention to a few other points which disfigure these handsome 
pages, and wake a doubtless unjust suspicion of the translator's igno- 
rance,— we rather, charitably, ascribe them to his haste. Examples are: 
the strange phrase “connexity of hieroglyphicism,” p. 57; the rendering 
“Tsiganes” instead of “Gypsies,” p. 53; the names Esdras (for Ezra) 
Tyr, Jean Mayen, and Denis of Halicarnassus; the adjective “wrath” 
twice used for “ wroth ” ; twice the ill phrase “commenced to,” on p. 301; 
and the phrase, of unparalleled clumsiness, “It wou!d have been bet- 
ter policy to have endeavored to have assimilated these tribes,” p. 329. 
A book in French is nothing, if not in literary “ good form”; and no one 
should venture upon putting it into English, who does not give his best 
pains and skill to keep all that can be kept of that specially Gallic 
quality. 


Caesar’s Gallic War. Complete edition, including seven books (Allen 
& Greenough’s Latin Series, with colored maps of the several cam- 
paigns). Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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Christianity in the United States from the First Settlement down to the Pres- 
ent Time. By Daniel Dorchester, D.D.— This bulky volume of eight 
hundred pages is an ecclesiastical bistory of our country from the stand- 
point of an ardent Methodist. It would be unreasonable to expect from 
such a source a work of a high philosophical order, which would have a 
title to rank among truly scholarly and impartial histories. A consid- 
erable acquaintance with later Methodist literature—in which rhetor- 
ical fervor generally carries the day over logical discrimination, the style 
being exasperating and the culture astonishingly crude — did not excite 
in our mind lively expectations when we took up Rev. Dr. Dorchester’s 
book. 

A Unitarian reader is naturally led to “sense” a history of this kind 
by its treatment of Unitarianism. Dr. Dorchester starts out with a 
statement that there are “three great competing forces in the religious 
life of the nation,— Protestantism, Romanism, and a variety of Diver- 
gent Elements.” Unitarianism is coolly ruled out of Protestantism at 
the beginning, and set among these “divergent elements.” While the 
author gives a fairly good account of the very gradual origins of the 
belief in the eighteenth century, he nowhere justifies his remarkable 
classification, which leaves the “ Protestants of the Protestants”’ and the 
Universalists in the select company of the Spiritists and the Mormons. 
Dr. Dorchester has wholly failed to set forth the intimate connection of 
the liberal movement with the literary life of the country: for instance, 
he barely quotes Whittier once, and nowhere else names him in the 
course of his detailed attempts to give the credit of the anti-slavery 
movement to evangelical Christianity. He nowhere exhibits the catho- 
licity of the broad-minded historian, who would at least recognize the 
importance of liberal Christianity as a mollifying influence upon the 
sterner creeds. Stating himself the Methodist position of to-day in 
terms which would have confessed him an arrant heretic in the seven- 
teenth century in New England, he has quite failed to grasp the prin- 
ciple of development which would account at once for Methodism and 
for Unitarianism. Modifications of the old faith which bring it closer 
to Methodism he cheerfully recognizes: all beyond is infidelity. The 
history of the Unitarian Controversy of 1815-25 is scarcely more than a 
travesty. The most heated and partisan utterances of the Spirit of the 
Pilgrims are reprinted as gospel truth, and the persecutions of the un- 
happy orthodox by the heretics are pathetically described. Yet Dr. 
Dorchester eulogizes the Unitarian clergy and laity of the time, but 
only to show how sadly the body has since declined. 

As a history of religious thought in America, this volume has slight 
merit. But, as a record of the external phenomena of religion from the 
settlement of the country until now, we are glad to recognize its excel- 
lences. Dr. Dorchester has had his work on hand for years. He has com- 
piled with great industry; and he has included the moral and philan- 
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thropic progress of the people in his survey, so that we have no mere 
ecclesiastical annals, but a comprehensive view of the spiritual progress 
of our country. The temperance and anti-slavery movements receive 
especial attention. In part first, on the Colonial Era, the beginnings of 
Christianity, Catholic and Protestant, are minutely set forth. The chap- 
ters on religious customs among Protestants and the morals of the 
period we have found particularly interesting and valuable. Part sec- 
ond, which extends from 1776 to our own day, is divided into three 
periods. In the first of these, extending to 1800, Dr. Dorchester finds a 
dark time for religion and morals; and he rejoices, with little discrim- 
ination, in the revivals of the first years of this century, which, from his 
own accounts, must have been spectacles of the most coarsely physical 
piety. The second period saw a better fruit in the numerous educational 
and missionary societies originating in this time. The third period, 
from 1850 to 1887, gives the author abundant reason for felicitation 
on the progress of evangelical Christianity as measured by external 
standards. 

The work is crowded with facts and figures relating to all the relig- 
ious bodies of our time and country, and it is thus eminently convenient 
for consultation. Dr. Dorchester’s bias against Roman Catholicism on 
the one hand and Rationalism on the other is pronounced. Many parts 
of the work are ill-digested. But as a treasury of information concern- 
ing the religious history of the United States, it is, with all its faults, a 
valuable compendium, the equal of which will probably be sought in 
vain for no short time tocome. (J. P. Mendum, Boston.) 


‘ 

Principles and Practice of Morality. By E. G. Robinson, D.D.— 
“ Strict science,” says the Rev. Dr, Robinson, president of Brown Uni- 
versity, “fulfils its whole task in simply telling what is. A full account 
of morals must not only tell what is, but, calling philosophy to its aid, 
it must tell what ought to be and why it ought to be.” He finds a justi- 
fication for this new text-book as having been made for a service ren- 
dered by none of its predecessors, which appears to be, on examination, 
the consideration of moral phenomena in a way suitable for college 
classes, under the light of the numerous ethical treatises published in 
the last fourteen years by Sidgwick, Bradley, Spencer, Leslie Stephen, 
Green, Martineau, Porter, and Fowler and Wilson. Dr. Robinson has 
modified the doctrine oi moderate intuitionalism as these later discus- 
sions have rendered it necessary, and has produced a text-book worthy 
the examination of all teachers of ethics. The eternal nature of God is 
the ultimate ground of right to him. To this basis we should not object, 
as we do to his enumerating as the source of moral knowledge, next to 
the moral consciousness itself, the teachings of the New Testament. 
This is connecting ethics very closely with the evidences of Christianity, 
which is always a dangerous proceeding. (Boston : Silver, Rogers & Co.) 

13 
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Heartsease and Rue. By James Russell Lowell. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. pp. 218. ($1.25).— For an appropriate notice of this fasci- 
nating little volume, we refer our readers to a delightful and apprecia- 
tive criticism in the Saturday Review of March 31. But, if this is not 
so easy to procure, they should get the volume itself, and enjoy it. 


Men look to the work done in the east part of London as though it 
were a new experiment. They quote Tolstoi and Ruskin as beautifully 
ideal, but thoroughly unpractical. They speak of the novel All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men, as though the Palace of Delight were an impos- 
sibility. But our efforts for fifty years show that the establishment of 
sympathy between the social classes and the gradual uplifting of man- 
kind by cheerfulness and beauty are a work that is neither impracticable 
nor new. The ideals may fail to be realized for lack of appreciation and 
devotion, but the recent reports of Toynbee Hall demonstrate that they 
are not impracticable. The University Settlements in London are tak- 
ing up all the work for which we have always stood, but they especially 
emphasize that quality of life which was implanted here by the friends 
and college classmates of Charles Barnard.— Rev. William W. Locke, at 
the fifiy-second annwersary of Warren Street Chapel. 


RECENT FOREIGN BOUKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 

Die Einheit des Geisteslebens. By R. Eucken. 

The Relation of Ethics to Religion: An Introduction to the Critical 
Study of Christianity. By Robert Potter, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

The Origin of Religion as illustrated by Celtic Heathendom. By 
John Rhys. (Hibbert lectures for 1886. Williams & Norgate.) 

’ The Religious Sentiments of the Human Mind. By D. G. Thompson. 
(Longmans.) 

Spinoza. Four Essays by Profs. J. Land, K. Fischer, and Van Vloten, 
and E. Renan. Edited, with an introduction, by Prof. W. Knight. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

The Objectivity of Truth. By George J. Stokes, B.A. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 

The Apocrypha, with a Commentary Explanatory and Critical. (These 
two large volumes are a continuation of the Speaker's Commentary to a 
field generally neglected by commentators. Rev. Dr. H. Wace is the 
editor, and Prof. Salmon supplies a critical introduction. J. H. Lupton 
treats Esdras; J. M. Fuller, Tobit and Esther; C. J. Ball, Judith and 
four fragments; Archdeacon Farrar, Wisdom; Dr. Edersheim, Ecclesi- 
asticus ; Archdeacon Gifford, Baruch; and Canon Rawlinson, the Mac- 
cabees. Murray.) . 

Expositions. By Rev. S. Cox, D.D. Vol. IV. 
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Philo Judaeus; or, The Jewish Alexandrian Philosophy in its Develop- 
ment and Completion. By James Drummond, D.D. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 

Biblieal Commentary on the Psalms. Vol. II. By. F. Delitzsch. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

History and Biography. 

William the Conqueror, By E. A. Freeman. (The initial volume of 
a series of Twelve English Statesmen, intended to give a connected view 
of English political history. Macmillan.) 

Four Oxford Lectures, 1887. (Fifty Years of European History: 
The Teutonic Conquest in Gaul and Britain.) By E. A. Freeman. 
(Macmillan.) 

Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century. Edited from the 
manuscripts of John Ramsay. (Blackwood.) 

Histoire de Ja Civilisation Contemporaine en France. Par A. Ram- 
baud. 

Shelley, the Man and the Poet. By Felix Rabbe. - (Ward & Downey.) 

Emperor William. A Succinct Biography. By Archibald Forbes. 
(Cassell.) 

Reminiscences of William Rogers, Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. 
(Kegan Paul.) 

Miscellaneous. 

Charles Lamb’s Letters. Newly arranged and edited by Alfred Ainger. 
(Maemillan.) 

Correspondence of Sir Henry Tete. Edited by E. Dowden. (Long- 
mans. ) 

English Writers. By Henry Morley. II. From Cedmon to the 
Conquest. (Cassell.) 

Robert Elsmere. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. (A notable novel by a 
very accomplished writer. Smith, Elder & Co.) 

The Land beyond the Forest: Facts, Figures, and Fancies from Tran- 
sylvania. By E. Gerard. (Blackwood.) 

Poems. By Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

Christian Socialism. By Rev. M. Kaufmann. 

The Nervous System and the Mind. A treatise on the Dynamics of 
the Human Organism. By Charles Mercier. (Macmillan.) 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 

Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. By J. H. W. Stuckenberg, 
D.D. (A.C. Armstrong & Son.) 

What is the Bible? By George T. Ladd. (A condensation of the 
author’s Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, published ig 1883. Scribners.) 

Turning Points of Thought and Conduct. By J. M. Whiton, Ph.D. 
(Sermons preached in England. Whittaker.) 

Martin Luther, and Other Essays. By F. H. Hedge. (Roberts.) 
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Life, Journals, and Correspondence of Rev. Manasseh Cutler, LL.D. 
By his grandchildren, William P. and Julia P. Cutler. (Rev. Dr. Cutler 
was one of the pioneer settlers of Ohio, and later a Congressman from 
the new State. His pictures of life and manners in the first years of 
this century are very animated, and the work is a highly valuable contri- 
bution to American biography and history. Robert Clarke & Co.) 

Narrative and Critical History of America. Edited by Justin Winsor. 
Vol. V. The English and French in North America. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

The Fall of New France. By Gerald E. Hart. (Valuable for its 
numerous portraits and views. Putnams.) 

History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. By H.C. Lea. Vol. 
III. (The closing volume of Mr. Lea’s masterly history of the earlier 
Inquisition, of which we shall soon give a full notice. Harpers.) 

The Study of Politics. By W. P. Atkinson. (Roberts.) 

The Causes of the French Revolution. By R. H. Dabney, M.A. 
(Henry Holt.) 

A History of Political Economy. By J. K. Ingram, LL.D. With 
preface by Prof. E. J. James. (Macmillan.) 

Life and Letters of George Perkins Marsh. Compiled by Caroline C. 
Marsh. Vol.I. (Scribners.) 

Initials and Pseudonyms. By William Cushing. Second Series. 
(T. Y. Crowell.) 

Irish Wonders. By D. R. McAnnally, Jr. (Houghton.) 


A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, will bring out translations of the 
series of Great French Writers, by Prof. M. B. Anderson. 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


APRIL. 
Civilization in the United States. By Matthew Arnold. (Nineteenth Century.) 
Islam and Civilization. By Canon ll. (Contemporary Review.) 
Cerebral Localization. By C. E. Brown-Séquard. (Forum.) 

MARCH. 


The Tariff of 1828. By Prof. F. W. Taussig. (Political Science Quarterly.) 
Control of Immigration. By Prof. R. M. Smith. (Political Science Quarterly.) 
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The Puritan and Rule in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. By George £. 
Ellis, D.D. Price $3.50 


John Ward, Preacher. By Margaret Deland. Price $1.50. 


From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
An Origioal Belle. By E. P. Roe. Price 25 cts. 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
The Study of Politics. By W.P. Atkinson. Price 50 cts. 
Martin Luther, and Other Essays. By F. H. Hedge, D.D. Price $2.00. 
From J. P. Mendum, Boston. 


“ any of Christianity in the United States. By Daniel Dorchester, D.D. Price 





